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- The Alcott House, Concord, Massachusetts 


Plans are under way for its Purchase and Preservation 
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SHAWMUT RUBBERS | 





GIVE Double the View where lhe Wear comes 


Our Shawmut Rubber proposition, of course, stands alone in our territory. We cOmmea 
have no competitor that offers what we do, viz: 


1) The best of goods. 3) One price to everybody. | 
2) The most perfect styles. 4) Protection from factory-damaged goods or jobs. 


WHAT OTHER RUBBER CAN YOU BUY THAT THE DISTRIBUTORS 
' OFFER ONE-HALF WE DO? 
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A special requirement for Misses’ and Children’s shoes to-day is that they shall be made by the yemgye Welt process. 

The “Little Sovereign” line is so constructed. Shown in all leathers, in button, polish and blucher cut. Made on na mee e-shaped 
lasts which allow the feet to rest comforta pepe and grow na’ a ally. They are ve require no “ breaking in.’ 

nts should investigate the merits of the “ Little Sovereign” line. 


A Flexible Welt Shoe For CHILDREN 


THe Little SOVEREIGN 
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beneath her, she sank from 





swallow up Don Carnelo 

Baca’s voice as he stood 

in the door and called sharply 
into the ranch-house. 

Baca was one of the proudest 

names in all Mexico, and Don 


A* ominous silence seemed to 





| FOR- THE: HONOR: OF: THE: BACAS 
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view. 


The well was equipped with 

_ two buckets, one at each end of 
the rope which ran through a 
pulley fastened to a beam across 
the top of the curbing. Lower- 
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Carnelo was not accustomed 
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ing one bucket brought the 
other up filled. 








to searching for his servants. 
Dofia Eloisa sat resting upon 
the high-pillared porch. ‘‘Why, how de- 
serted it sounds!’’ she said. ‘‘What can it 
mean??? Rising, she followed her husband 
into the house. 

We were at the Baca ranch in the moun- 
tains of Sonora, that treasure-house of 
Mexico. I was there to examine an old 
Spanish mine on which Don Carnelo 
wanted a report. That morning we had 
gone to get a final bag of samples. The 
trail was an easy one, and when we decided 
to go on foot, Dofia Eloisa accompanied 
us. We had been gone probably five hours. 

I sat down on the porch, thinking some 
one would be in for discipline shortly. In 
a moment Don Carnelo came out and went 
in the direction of the corrals. Dofia 
Eloisa followed him to the door. She had 
a serene face, but now her eyes were 
troubled. 

“Tt is very strange!’’ she said to me. 
‘‘Even Nurse Marta and my little Tito are 
gone, and it is now the hour for the child’s 
siesta. ’” 

I followed as she turned back into the 
house. The Bacas had many ranches. 
This one, isolated in the high mountains, 
was seldom used as a place of residence. 
Don Carnelo and his wife and child had 
come to remain only during the three days 
of my stay. 

Dofia Eloisa and I now looked about 
for a clue to the mystery of the deserted 
house. The rather bare rooms were undis- 
turbed. On the floor of the hall lay a 
rebozo,—a scarf Mexican women wear, — 
strung out as if it had sailed free from 
the shoulders of a woman running. In the 
kitchen the stone upon the metate lay in 
half-ground meal. In a basket on the 
hearth were freshly baked tortillas, yet 
warm, and the fire still burned. 

The kitchen door was closed, but it had 
a little open square for light. I stood there 
looking out, wondering what it all meant, 
when, up on the mountain back of the 
house, I saw the tops of a thick clump of 
bushes swaying in a manner I knew was 
not from the wind. I had a field-glass 
strapped over my shoulder, and I focused 
it on the bushes, without the least thought 
the motion had anything to do with the absence 
of the peons, but expecting to see a browsing 
deer or a bear. 

Just then Don Carnelo came in. 
you see?’? he asked, sharply. 

‘There is some animal in the bushes. ’’ 

He almost snatched the glass from my hand. 
As he looked I saw his face grow gray. 

‘“They told me the trouble was settled!’ 
he burst out. And then he turned tome. ‘‘It 
is an Indian, scouting, sefior. The Yaquis 
have risen !?? 

There was a little cry behind us, and we 
turned. There stood Dofia Eloisa, clasping in 
her arms the little Tito, rubbing his sleepy eyes. 
‘*‘I—I found him under my bed, asleep,’’ she 
said, faintly. ‘‘I heard his breathing. ’’ 

Then, terrified as she was, she came to her 
servants’ defense. ‘They did not realize they 
were deserting us, sefior—they were crazed 
with fear. If you knew the Yaquis, you 
would understand. ’’ 

I did know about the Yaquis, as any one 
who reads the history of Sonora must. I knew 
they were dreaded even more than the Apaches 
were in Arizona. From Don Carnelo’s ex- 
clamation I understood there had been fears of 
a long peace being broken—fears that had 
been quieted. But here we were a hundred 
miles from Yaqui strongholds. It showed how 
long was their arm and how swift their 
stroke. 

Somewhat stunned, I must confess, I stood 
there, trying to think, after the others had 
rushed from the room. In order. to ride as 
light as possible over the mountain trails, I 
had brought no arms whatever. I heard doors 
and window -shutters close, and then Don 
Carnelo’s excited voice in the hall. 

‘There is left only a shotgun with seven 
shells, Eloisa—shells loaded for quail!?’ he 
cried. ‘*The peons have taken the rifles—and 
the horses from the corral! We can neither 
fight nor run! Help me to think, Eloisa!’ 

Together they came back to the kitchen, 
Dofia Eloisa far the more composed. Setting 


‘*What do 
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‘*T shall not fear nor cry,’’ I 
heard Dofia Eloisa say slowly and calmly 
to the child. Then the filled bucket passed 
them, and I heard the water splash out as 
the bucket was pushed aside by their 
bodies. The child gave a gasp as it show- 
ered upon him, but there was no other 
sound. 

I could plainly hear Dofia Eloisa speak 
when she reached the bottom, and I held 
or lowered the rope as she directed, until 
she was seated upon the stone. Then I 
lifted the filled bucket to the curb, and took 
out a folding metal cup which I carried in 
my pocket, to make at least a pretense of 
drinking. 

All the time Don Carnelo was in the 
greatest distress. Despite my warnings, 
he leaned over the curb, peering into the 
well. 

**Eloisa!’’ he called. 
Will you not go mad?’’ 

‘*T am safe, Carnelo, with the child sit- 
ting comfortably upon my lap—and I shall 
not go mad. If you can see, look down.”’ 

I, too, bent over the curb. There was 
visible only a little circle of light, where 
the sky was reflected in the water. But 
just then I happened to turn my cup so 
that the polished metal reflected a ray of 
sunlight directly into the well. 

‘‘What is the light?’’ Dofia Eloisa 
called, with a little catch in her breath. 
**Tt is all luminous here. ’’ 

‘*It is the reflection from my metal cup, 
sefiora,’’ I explained. 

**Ah, well,’’? she answered. 
courage, Carnelo. And now you 
leave—this is adding to our danger.’’ 

If we were watched, we certainly were 
putting to naught all Dofia Eloisa’s care- 
ful preparations to get into the well unob- 
served ; so I led the way back to the house. 
Don Carnelo secured the shotgun and the 
tortillas, and we walked to the arroyo. 
But once under cover of the high banks, 
we broke into our best speed. 


**Are you safe? 


**Take 
must 








“YOU CANNOT DO IT, ELOISA! IT 
FEET OF 


the child on a stool, she snatched up the basket 
of tortillas, and with swift fingers, began ma- 
king them into two bundles. I realized at 
once that she had taken command. 

‘*The servants must have had warning,’’ 
she said, ‘‘for I feel sure, from his actions, this 
is the first scout. So it may be some time 
before they sweep down upon us. ‘Tito and I 
are going to hide in the well, so that you men 
may escape and return with troeps. Quick, 
Carnelo! Bring me a cloak for the sefior, and 
one for yourself.’’ 

Don Carnelo obeyed without a word. He 
was plainly too excited to plan for himself. 

Dofia Eloisa knelt before the child, taking 
his face between her palms. ‘‘We are in great 
danger, Tito,’’ she said, as if that youngster 
were a man of forty. ‘‘And we must be brave 
—brave! Do you understand? You and 
mama are going down into the well to hide. 
It is very deep. We must cling to the rope. 
But we shall not fear nor ery—shall not fear 
nor cry, for the honor of the Bacas,’’ she said, 
slowly and impressively. ‘‘Say it after mama,’’ 
she commanded. ‘‘Say it!’’ 

And as she repeated the words, the child 
said them after her. At the time I thought 
it a waste of precious, precious moments. 

Rising, Dofia Eloisa tied a bundle of tor- 
tillas to her waist, and laid the other beside the 


gun. Then she put the boy upon my back, | 


and threw about us one of the cloaks Don 
Carnelo had brought, all the time explaining 
and directing in terse sentences, without the 
loss of a moment. 

‘“*To defend the house would be useless,’’ 
she said. ‘‘And in flight the child and I 
would hopelessly encumber you. They would 
overtake us. We must win by cunning. In 


We must have gone five miles when Don 
Carnelo suddenly stopped. He seemed like 
a new man as he turned to me, he was so 
cool and collected. 

‘*Tt is needless for me to go on,’’ he said. 
|euts through the length of the valley, and|‘*The peons have by this time spread the 
there are side gulches leading into the hills. | alarm. ‘Troops will be here as quickly as | 
Once in the bottom of the arroyo, make all | could bring them. It is no new thing to hide 
speed—you are under cover. But watch,—/|in a well, and I must be there if the Indians 
always watch,—they may be all round us!’’ search it. I do not know where you will be 

Then she stood close to her husband’s back | safest, sefior—probably going ahead, alone. 
and drew a cloak about them both. Thus we | Often the Yaquis have spared Americans, It 

started, the woman clasping Don Carnelo’s | is the Mexicans they hate. ’’ 
waist and stepping when he stepped. This was true, but I did not know the 

We went out the front door, in order to face | mountain trails. Moreover, it seemed my place 
the mountain as we approached the well at the | was with Don Carnelo, to give him such aid 
back. 'To the sharpest eye, viewing us from |as I could. ‘‘I will go with you,’’ I said. 

a distance, we were but two cloaked men, lei- He handed me the gun, in order to have his 
surely advancing to the well. | hands free to part the bushes. ‘‘For a time, 

A wooden curbing, waist-high, enclosed the | step where I do,’’ he said. ‘*‘We must cover 
top of the well. Following Dofia Eloisa’s | our trail.’’ 
command, I took a stone and knocked off the Then, despite his weakness of the hours 
lower board. It was an undesirable proceed-| before, Don Carnelo proved he was a brave 
ing for watching eyes to observe, but there|man and a skilled woodsman. He moved 
was no help for it. Dofia Eloisa could not | swiftly and unceasingly, but we always seemed 
climb over the curbing without being in plain | to be under cover. Once we saw the top of a 
view from the mountain. When I had removed | row of black heads passing on the other side 
|the board she slipped from under Don Car- | of a ridge we were skirting. Once we made a 
|nelo’s cloak to the ground, and crawled| wide détour to avoid ah Indian who was 

through the opening. I let the boy down from | dressing a calf he had killed. They were 
under my cloak, and he followed her. indeed all round us. 

| Not for a second did she waver. She clasped| When night was falling we crawled into a 
| the child’s arms about her neck, tied his body | thicket on the side of the mountain. Following 
| to her own with a scarf, grasped the rope, and | Don Carnelo’s action, I parted the leaves and 
| stood up in the bucket. looked out. There below us stood the ranch- 

Then Don Carnelo lost control of himself. | house. Near the well were camp-fires, sur- 
‘*You cannot do it, Eloisa! It is forty feet | rounded by sitting and reclining Indians. There 
deep, with eight feet of water—yet I know not | was no paint, no feathers, no disorder—just a 
| what to do!’’ he cried, distractedly. quiet group of sturdy figures in white cotton 

‘‘But I can do it,’’ she said. ‘‘I can do it | shirts and trousers. Some were cooking, and 
for you, Carnelo!’’- they frequently went to the well for water. 
Then, just as she had done for the peons, | We could hear the pulley creak. 
she took precious seconds to come to his defense. The sound stirred me strangely. I seemed 
It showed how fine and true she was. to see Dofia Eloisa on her narrow seat, with 


IS FORTY FEET DEEP, WITH EIGHT 
WATER.” 





the wall of the well, just above the water, is a ‘*Tt is often so with the bravest, sefior,’’ she | the little Tito clasped in her arms, pressing 


stone on which a man may stand to clean the | said to me. 
If I sit on | courage—it is the reason why I direct. 
That | me quick !’’ 


| 


bottom. Above this is another. 
the lower stone I shall be concealed. 
Indian watching on the mountain shall see 
two men go to the well to drink. Two men 
shall return, and go slowly to the arroyo. It 





‘*Fear for loved ones shakes their | back against the damp wall every time the 
Lower | dripping bucket passed her. And what could 
that child know about ‘‘the honor of the 

I thought best to take charge of the rope. | Bacas’?? Why would he not cry out and 
And so, with her eyes looking up, bravely | betray them? In all that strange and terrify- 
refusing to challenge the terror in the depths | ing darkness, with the chilling water splashing 
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upon him, it seemed to me that any child 
would cry out. 

After midnight I fell asleep. When I awoke 
at dawn the Yaquis were carrying away Don 
Carnelo’s corn. It showed how secure they 
felt. The laden horses were driven over the 
mountain on a trail so close to us we could 
hear their heavy breathing. 

Hour after hour we lay there and watched 
them. Up and down, up and. down, went the 
_ bucket to water their thirsty animals. I suffered 
from thirst myself, but there was no moving, 
so I chewed the tender leaves about me. 

In the afternoon an Indian picked up a large 
stone and threw it into the well. It was simply 
an impulse, however, for he walked away 
without looking into the well. 

When the sun slipped down toward the 
horizon, with the Indians leisurely looting the 
place, and no signs of help, I was filled with 
a great pity for the silent man beside me. A 
night and more than a day! How much longer 
could Dofia Eloisa sit upon that stone? Was 
she there even now? 

Just then I saw the busy Indians pause and 
listen. I thought they must have heard a sound 
from the well, till I noticed Don Carnelo’s eyes 
searching the hills opposite. In a moment 
more I heard a faint ery, and I realized that 
I must have failed to catch the first one. I 
thought, of course, it was from troops coming 
to our rescue, for the Yaquis flung aside the 
corn, jumped upon their horses, and spurred 
toward the trail. 

To my bewilderment, Don Carnelo seized his 
gun and fired five of his seven shells as rapidly 
as possible. The Indians below us swerved 
sharply from the trail and made off along the 
foot of the mountain, while above us we heard 
a warning shout and a clatter of hoofs, as those 
coming dowrt turned and fled. 

“Shout and thrash about in the bushes, 
sefior!’? Don Carnelo commanded, springing 
to his feet and dashing to the top of the ridge. 

I had faith enough to obey without under- 
standing the reason why. So I plunged about 
in the thicket, yelling at the top of my voice, 
and watching to see the troops come into view. 

In a moment I saw a woman burst out of an 
arroyo and run in a staggering way toward the 
house. It was old Marta, her cotton dress torn 
to shreds by the thorny bushes in which Sonora 
abounds. To my surprise, no others followed 
her. Then I heard Don Carnelo fire 
his two remaining shells from the top 
of the ridge. He could not hope to 
do any execution with his birdshot, 
and I suddenly comprehended the 
situation. 

There were no troops. It was 
Marta, shrieking at sight of the 

Yaquis, that we had heard. When 
she realized she had left the child, 
she returned. Don Carnelo must 
have seen her and understood. With 
quick wit, he had determined to 
make the startled Indians believe 
they were being surrounded. In 
any case, they were gone, and I 
dashed down the hill to the well, but 
Don Carnelo was there before me. 

‘*Bloisa!’’ he called. ‘‘Eloisa!’’ 

I hardly dared hope there would 
be a reply. I saw Don Carnelo’s 
hands clutch the curb. Then a 
weak voice came from the depths: 

‘* All is well, Carnelo!?’ 

“T am coming down for you!’’ 
he cried, excitedly. 

‘‘The boy first,’? she answered. ‘‘I will 
send him up.’’ I drew up the little fellow, 
tied in the well-bucket with the searf. Reach- 
ing down into the well, Don Carnelo had him 
out almost before the bucket was at the sur- 
face. His chubby face had grown pinched 
and gray, and his eyes were unable to bear 
the light. 

Then I saw what we had both been too 
excited to notice before. The rope was cut in 
several places, as if at different times some 
Indian had changed his mind about taking it 
before he had completely severed it. It would 
not bear Don Carnelo’s weight. 

**Eloisa, I must find another rope!’’ he called 
down. ‘‘Can you wait?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? the answer came, but it was very 
faint. 

‘Talk to her, sefior!’? he entreated, as he 
dashed away. 

But Dofia Eloisa herself began to speak. 
As I listened I realized that the brave soul 
was fighting the weak body, which wanted to 
collapse, now that the danger was over. Some- 
how it stirred me more than anything that 
had gone before. 

‘‘Can you again send down the light?’’ she 
called, so faintly I could hardly hear. I took 
out my cup, and after several trials, suc- 
ceeded. 

‘*Ah,’’ she said, ‘Show good the light—how 
comforting! How long it has been! But he 
did not cry out. My heart rejoices to think of 
that. And now it is over—all over. I am just 
waiting a few moments more — waiting for 
Carnelo to come for me. I can do it. Assur- 
edly I can do it—so small a matter. And to 
think I should have dropped the tortillas in 
the water the first day! How hungry he grew, 
but he cried with tears only. And then they 
threw in the stone. It stirred the water from 














the very bottom, and the tortillas came up to 
my hand. I skimmed them off and fed him, 
But now it is all over. I am getting quite 
strong. With the child off my lap, my limbs 
are reviving. I should like—yes, I should like 
to go up alone. When he gets old enough to 
understand I should like my son to know I 
went up alone. It would be to the honor of 
the Bacas.’’ 

And come up alone Dofia Eloisa did, when 
Don Carnelo came back with another rope and 
a broad, shallow corn basket, in which she 





could sit, and which we attached to the end of 
the rope in place of the bucket. But when he 
had lifted her over the well-curb she lay very 
quiet in his arms. 

I picked up the child and walked toward 
the house. He was whimpering from hunger, 
but even then it was not loud. As I entered 
the door I saw the flash of Mexican bayonets 
on the hills, and knew the danger was over. 

Poor, half-crazed Marta was crouched in a 
corner, with her rags over her head. I laid 
the boy in her arms. 
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slowly up Lowe Street 

—under orders: A quar- 
ter of a mile up, turn opposite 
Marvin Sprague’s big white 
house, and a quarter of a 
mile back. Time, three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Trip, twice 
a day. 

‘*There are such loads of 
things I could do if only 
the doctor would allow me,’’ 
ruminated Laura, dismally. 
‘*T could embroider a new 
altar-cloth for Easter, and 
mend the pew cushions, and 
play and sing at afternoon 
service all through Lent. ’’ 

There certainly was a cry- 
ing need at St. Paul’s for all these ministrations, 
especially since Marvin Sprague no longer occu- 
pied the front pew and reached his hand out 
every Sunday over the padded contribution- 
box. But although Laura was skilful with her 
needle, the needle was temporarily forbidden; 
although she could play well, all musical 
instruments were closed against her; although 
she could sing pleasingly, song was denied her. 

‘“*T am the only girl in the Circle whose 
hands are absolutely tied,’’ she told her- 
self again and again in those trying days. 

The other youthful Daugh- 
ters of the King were so en- 
thusiastic over their leader’s 
idea of self-giving during 
Lent rather than self-denial, 
that by contrast Laura felt 
more useless than ever, for 
not only was she walking 
under orders, but living under 
them as well, and the sole 
forms of activity allowed her 
beyond the half-mile journey 
twice a day were eating and 
sleeping. But the tyrannical 
physician rubbed his hands 
together heartily every week 
now, and cried, ‘‘Good! Bet- 
ter!’’ quite as if he were 
comparing the adjective, and 
confident of adding the super- 
lative within a few weeks. 

‘*But all through Lent I 
shall be obliged to keep on 
with this routine, so the doctor 
says!’? Laura muttered, re- 
belliously, looking up to see 
how near she was to Marvin Sprague’s and 
the turning-point. 

And looking up, she looked into the down- 
cast, troubled face of Mrs. Ray, a newcomer 
in the village. 

Twice a day, on her monotonous tours, she 
met Mrs. Ray, Laura, under the doctor’s 
orders, walking slowly, Mrs. Ray, looking as 
if she ought to be under a doctor’s orders, 
hurrying along. And always she carried a 
little quart pail securely covered. 

‘*Good morning !’’ said Mrs. Ray, with 
smiling lips, but smileless eyes. 

**Good morning !’’ returned Laura, in a list- 
less tone. Listlessly she advanced to the big 
white house and turned. As she did so, two 
pairs of eyes looked at her. Within the bay 
window of the big house sat Marvin Sprague, 
reading the morning paper. 
He glanced out, and knowing 
that Laura was the daughter 
of one of the vestrymen at St. 
Paul’s, drew his bushy eye- 
brows together frowningly 
and went on with his reading. 
Marvin Sprague had scarcely 
been on speaking terms with 
the St. Paul’s vestrymen since 
he had ceased to be one of 
them five years before. 

The other pair of eyes 
looked at Laura from a small 
house across the way—Mrs. 
Ray’s house. A baby, se- 
curely strapped in a high 
chair, pressed a little snub 
nose against the window until 
the steam from his breath 
frosted the glass and shut out 
the sight of the pretty girl 
with the soft furs and pale 


[stow Anderson walked 











face. But Laura saw neither 
man nor baby. Her gaze 
was following Mrs. Ray. 
‘¢ And this afternoon,’’ Laura 
thought, drearily, ‘‘I shall 
simply do this walk all over 
again. I’ll start at five, and 
somewhere near here Mrs. 
Ray and the little tin pail 
will meet me. And here I’ll 
turn and go back home again 
—O dear !’’ 

But because there is many 
an unexpected change in the 
plans ‘‘o’ mice and men,’’ 
Laura’s afternoon walk was 
quite different, the cause of 
the difference being a caller, 
a chance remark, and a desire 
to fulfil her part as a Daughter of the King. 
The caller’s back yard adjoined the Ander- 
sons’, and the caller’s husband sold milk to 
the villagers, —but did not 
deliver it,—and the re- 
mark concerned Mrs. Ray. 

“T should think,’’ the 
caller volunteered, ‘‘that 
Mrs. Ray would be afraid 
to leave her baby all alone 
twice a day, while she 
comes away down to our 
house after milk !’’ 

Laura, lying on the 
couch languidly, sat up 
with a suddenness which 
alarmed her mother. 

‘*That explains!’’ she 
cried, excitedly. ‘‘Of 
course she’s afraid! She’s 
afraid every minute. 
That’s why she races 
along at such a pace and 
seems so worried. ’’ 

A moment Laura sat on 
the edge of the couch and 
looked at the caller. Then she demanded in a 
voice keen with interest, ‘‘How early will that 
milk be ready this afternoon ?’’ 

To her mother, when the caller had departed, 
she remarked, with a near approach to her old 
exuberance of spirits, ‘‘ Why, mother, the 
doctor can’t possibly object, because a quart of 
milk weighs no more than my muff, and I’ll 
leave that at home and wear mittens! Oh, I 
certainly have the better of the dear old doctor 
this time, for he said there was nothing I could 
do during Lent !’’ 

That afternoon she started up Lowe Street 
earlier than usual. Her step was a trifle live- 
lier than the doctor had recommended and her 
listlessness had disappeared. In one mittened 
hand she bore a little tin pail securely covered. 
As she reached the big white house she saw 
Mrs. Ray come out of the little house across 
the street and lock the door, lingering on the 
door-step to look anxiously at the baby tied in 
his high chair in front of the window. 

‘*Most of all, I wanted to do something for 
St. Paul’s,’’ thought Laura, crossing the street, 
‘especially since I am the only Daughter who 
attends that church. But as long as I cannot, 
I am glad I found this to do.’’ 

In the big white house a member of St. 
Paul’s who could do, but would not, lowered 
his paper and looked out at the little milk-pail 
over the tops of round spec- 
tacles and beneath bushy, 
formidable white eyebrows. 

Five minutes later Laura 
recrossed the street. Her 
heart was warm with a joy- 
ful feeling of helpfulness. She 
bore a small, empty pail, twin 
to the full one now in Mrs. 
Ray’s hands. That relieved 
and grateful mother unlocked 
her door, the smile which 
Laura had seen heretofore on 
her lips only showing in her 
eyes as she glanced at the 
baby spatting the window- 
pane with little fat hands. 

“Mrs. Ray said,’’ Laura 
reported to her mother on her 
return, ‘‘that every moment 
she was away from the house 
she was in fear lest the baby 
would manage to get out of 











his chair and creep to the stove or hurt him- 
self in some way—poor little Mrs. Ray !’’ 

Then as Laura, in obedience to medical 
orders, was lying down after her walk, she 
suddenly chuckled and sat up again. ‘‘And, 
mother, Mrs. Ray also said that she put the 
baby in front of the window every time she 
went after the milk because Mr. Sprague is 
almost always in that bay window reading at 
nine and five, and she hoped he would notice 
if the baby cried or anything went wrong. You 
see she isn’t acquainted with Mr. Sprague! I 
don’t suppose he is aware of the existence of 
that blessed baby. ’’ ‘ 

Mrs. Anderson hesitated. ‘‘I’m not so sure, 
Laura. Perhaps Marvin Sprague sat in his 
window at the time she went out for no other 
purpose than to watch the baby. He’s a 
peculiar man. No one can predict just how he 
will act or what he will think. He can be one 
of the most generous men alive, or he can be 
lacking in the most ordinary fairness, as he 
was five years ago in the dispute with the 
other vestrymen of St. Paul’s.’’ 

A week passed. Twice a day, faithfully, 
the little quart pail of new milk journeyed to 
the baby and to the baby’s grateful mother. 
Twice a day a young Daughter of the King 
looked forward eagerly to the heretofore aim- 
less walk. Twice a day she had some new 
prank of the baby to relate. No longer did 
she meet the other busy Daughters with the 
feeling that she was the only useless one. 

Two weeks passed. Then the doctor raised 
his eyebrows and pursed his lips, and said 
‘Good! Better!’ so loudly that Laura ex- 
pected the superlative forthwith. And the 
residents of Lowe Street, glancing out, said to 
each other, ‘‘How much better Laura Ander- 
son is looking!’? Every one regarded her with 
congratulatory smiles save the occupant of the 
bay window in the big white house. 

He pushed up his glasses as she crossed the 
street, and stared and stared. He watched her 
disappear inside the little 
house, carrying the small 
full pail carefully. He 
watched her emerge smi- 
ling and swinging the 
small empty pail care- 
lessly. He watched her 
increasingly rapid prog- 
ress down the street. Then 
he blew a great, respond- 
ing blast on his hand- 
kerchief, and drew his 
bushy, overhanging brows 
together frowningly at his 
paper. 

‘‘Whether or not Mr. 
Sprague sat in his window 
to watch the baby, mother, 
I don’t know,’’ Laura be- 
gan, laughingly, one day, 
‘*but I do believe he sits 
there now to watch me! 
He stares at me as if I 
had no business on Lowe Street. But I have, 
and no amount of staring will prevent me from 
carrying the milk to Mrs. Ray.’’ 

‘‘With all due respect to your treatment, 
doctor,’’ Mrs. Anderson said to that pleased 
practitioner a week before Easter, ‘‘I believe 
that the secret of Laura’s increased strength 
these last few weeks lies in the fact that she is 
so absorbed in using it for the good of some 
one else that she has forgotten herself. ’’ 

The doctor rubbed his nose thoughtfully. 
‘*She is certainly stronger—so much stronger 
that —’’ He did not finish the remark to Mrs. 
Anderson, but to Laura that afternoon, when 
he met her on Lowe Street. 

‘*Well, little girl, how would you like to go 
to church Easter morning ?’’ 

Laura leaned forward eagerly. ‘‘ May I, 
doctor? Oh, doallow me! I’ve not been any- 
where all winter—please !’’ 

The doctor passed on, nodding an assent. 
Therefore, when the April Easter dawned mild 
and fair, with its promise of music and flow- 
ers, St. Paul’s, for the first time in months, 
received Laura. It was a pleasant surprise to 
the people of St. Paul’s, but five minutes after 
the first surprise was seated, a second appeared 
which so far eclipsed the first that Laura was 
forgotten—even by herself! 

For just as the organ was sending its first 
soft tones through the church, up the aisle to 
his old place in the front pew stalked the erect 
figure of Marvin Sprague. As if no gap of five 
years had intervened, he settled himself in a 
corner of the pew, opened the prayer-book, 
adjusted his glasses, and raised his sonorous 
voice in the services. As of old, his hand 
reached out over the padded contribution-box, 
and from it fell a bill of the old-time denomina- 
tion. And when, the services ended, that same 
hand was extended to the vestrymen who 
crowded about him, St. Paul’s knew that 
Marvin Sprague was restored to them. 

Only the rector seemed not surprised. He 
slipped quietly through the group round the 
front pew and sought Laura, standing in th 
rear of the church, awaiting her father. He 
said, while her eyes grew round and large in 
amazement : 

“Tt was a little homely service performed 
daily in his sight by a Daughter of the King 
that touched Marvin Sprague’s conscience and 
brought him back among us.’’ 
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IN: PRAISE*OF +> FENCING 








BY EGERTON CASTLE 





UELING, as a gen- 
D tlemanlike obliga- 

tion, is happily, 
among English-speaking 
people, altogether a thing 
of the past. Neverthe- 
less, since the whole art 
of swordsmanship is 
based on the accumulated 
experience of duelists, it 
is impossible to appreci- 


ui fencing. 
dethsateangtiathe | 





EGERTON CASTLE, one of the 
best known of present-day novelists in 
England ; author, with Agnes Castle, of 
“The Pride of Jennico,” “The Bath 
Comedy,” “ Rose of the World,” “ Dia- 
mond Cut Paste” and. numerous other 
stories. His recreation is swordsmanship, 
and he is the author of “Schools and 
Masters of Fence” and other works 


temperament, is, as a 
rule, either solemn to the | 


feverishly hysterical in 
eagerness, but equally | 
uncouth. Withal, the 
show is apparently to 
little purpose; for if an 
admitted hit is scored, it 
does not really appear to 
amount to anything that 
justifies the trouble and | 








light of single combat. 

Even looking upon sword-play as a mere game, 
it is necessary to bear in mind the make-believe 
of a deadly purpose. And it is this make- 
believe, with its dramatic and romantic, its all 
human, associations which give its special spice 
of fascination to the play. 

All games, whether field or indoor, we must 
remember, are but conventionalized images of 
fight—man’s primitive occupation in life. Every 
known game implies a struggle for supremacy ; 
implies, in short, a fight in some form or other. 
Each side, be it at football or at chess, wishes 
to win its way to a desired position, which 
under the accepted conditions of the trial shall 
leave the opposite side helpless. 

L’assaut, says the French axiom, est l’image 
du combat. The courteous fencing is the 
true presentment of fight. True, but of what 
sort of fight? Certainly not the ‘‘fighte nat- 
ural’? of our old English forbears. Not the 
fight ‘‘in the light of nature,’’ that fearless 
rush and closing to grip which suggests itself, 
even in our civilized days, to every healthy, 
manly nature. No, it isa singularly specialized 
combat, appertaining indeed more to our modern 
notion of a restricted game than any other form 
of physical contest. 

To take a true interest in the play now called 
fencing, whether it be that of the academic 
foil, or of the more immediately practical 
dueling épée, or again of the saber, it is essen- 
tial to remember that it finds its origin in a 
method of fighting devised to suit that ‘‘walk- 
ing sword’? which formed a necessary part, 
in times gone by, of the gentleman’s every-day 
attire. It was a method not of free fight, but 
of duel fight—a method intended to enable the 
gentleman, or him who claimed to be such, to 
vindicate his honor, with decorum, yet in a 
conclusive manner. 

This sword-fencing became in the course of 
time a highly specialized system; was sedu- 
lously cultivated and critically studied by rival 
schools ; passed through many phases, some of 
them fantastic indeed, singularly at variance 
with each other, to suit different manners, 
different national temperaments, and especially 
to suit different fashions in weapons. And the 
curious fact remains patent that in our own 
age, when not only is the walking-sword no 
longer worn, but when dueling, as a social 
obligation, is actually discarded by some nations 
and distinctly on the decline in all others, the 
theory of fencing is better understood and its 
practise more scientifically taught than at any 
time since its first cultivation. 

In short, the game of fencing, as represented 
by foil-play, may now be looked upon as a key 
to the science of fighting with any and every 
kind of hand weapon. Therein lies its immense 
value as a method of physical training. 

The average youth of Continental Europe, 
imbued with the traditions of the noble steel, 
bred in the belief that skill of fence must ever 
be an admired gentlemanlike accomplishment, 
naturally takes with much kindness to the 
drudgery of the school of arms. He accepts 
all its courteous conventions without wonder, 
and cultivates with whole-souled appreciation 
all those elegancies which are apt to make the 
Anglo-Saxon smile. In fact, he keeps in view 
the possibility, however remote it may be, of 
having to sustain his personal dignity by the 
argument of thrust and parry, with due de- 
corum and under critical eyes. And therefore 
he does not rebel against the artificiality of the 
exercise. Sine regula, sine delectatione,— 
thus runs the motto of the old academic mas- 
ters of fence,—he is prepared to find pleasure 
in the regulated game, pending the time when 
he may find profit in it. 


Watching a Poor Bout. 


OW the Anglo-Saxon youth has kept none 
of these traditions. He has little of the 
preconceived idea which would help him 

to appreciate the merits of fencing as a sport. 
And the consequence is that this admirable mode 
of physical training is all but ignored among us. 
Indeed, it must be admitted that the unseemly 
Scrimmage which so often passes for fencing is 
little likely to inspire the onlooker with a desire 
to take it up—on any terms, let alone with any 
poay sean a are, in the way of sport, 
ings as dismal to indi 

metas watch as an indifferent 

The implement—it cannot be called a weapon 
—¢ertainly does look futile: the bearing of the 
combatants, according to the nature of their 








anxiety it has entailed. | 
Per contra, a multitude of apparently quite as | 
useful ‘‘digs’’ seems to have passed unnoticed, 
at least, unacknowledged. Or, and as often as 
not, the whole phase ends in a simultaneous 
exchange of hits, which, on the assumption | 
that the feeble toy used in the play really repre- | 
sents a sword, would result in mutual slaughter. 

Of this bugbear to all good players, this 
reductio ad absurdum of fencing, as it has 
been called, the double hit, more anon. But 
meanwhile, well may the onlooker say of 
unacademic fencing, as I heard one lately: 

‘*Well, if this is fencing, there isn’t much in 
fencing for a sane, able-bodied man !’’ 

And the fact is, unfortunately, that the 
greater number of matches or exhibitions which 
pass for fencing is of that deplorable nature. 

But on the other hand, consider two real 
swordsmen ; men really trained in the ‘‘aca- 
demic’’ school ; fit in body, self-possessed, and, 
we will assume, rich in experience. I make 
bold to say that in these you will see a perfect 
instance of high physical training ; the training, 
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ténors de Vescrime—from among the great 
ones of a past generation. Imagine, therefore, 
an Espeletta and an Alfonso de Aldama, two 
‘‘gentlemen of the very first house,’’ indeed, 
di primo cartello, as your Florentine would 
say. ‘Take them all in all, we are not likely 
to look on their betters in this age. 

They play not for a prize,—as I will show 


anon there are many reasons why the prize- 
uttermost melancholy, or seeking idea should prove destructive to the | 
| proper spirit of fencing,—but they play before |the art, coined their terms, la risposta, the 


an audience composed of experts. That is, 
before a public capable of discriminating style 
from trickery, and of thus apportioning the 
relative merits of strokes. They play, in short, 
for form mainly, for hits are few. Hits that are 
to be not only palpable, as Osric hath it in 
Hamlet’s fencing scene, but beautiful in execu- 
tion, masterfully devised in thought, and cleanly 


not the most distant flavor of luck. 


Play Between Masters. 


UCH a bout is a revelation. The jousters 

advance on each other with easy grace, 

limber and springy; head erect, in self- 
confidence, yet in mutual courtesy for an adver- 
sary worthy of the best effort. With a simple 
sweep of the blade, as natural as if the bright 
steel were part of the living body, they salute 
the audience and each other. A pause, a look 
of wordless challenge, and the mask is donned. 
There is a whole world of personality displayed 
in that single movement, such as in the old 
days was found in the airy doffing of a plumed 
hat. 


And now, in one move, they fall on guard. 
With a ring, sharp and clean, the blades have 
met and parted, and each has already taken 
some cognizance of the other’s quality. 

The perfect fall on guard is the first token 
of trained swordsmanship; a score of fighting 





THEN A DIRECT, UNMISTAKABLE ATTACK IS LAUNCHED, TO BE 


STOPPED 


in fact, which results not merely in thews and 
sinews, but in supple alertness, in nerve resist- 
ance and nerve responsiveness. 


What Fencing Calls For. 


DEED, your fencer, to be worthy of the 
name, requires a combination of usually 
opposite, although not incompatible qualities : 

litheness the most absolute on the one hand, — 
the litheness of the cat,—and on the other a 
specially cultivated muscularity. Neither qual- 
ity is really effective, in the long run, without 
the other. So much for the body. 

As for what may be called the mental side 
of the question, two equally diversified elements 
are demanded: temper and temperament, to 
use words cognate in their origin, yet widely 
differing in their modern application. That is 
to say, a watchful, patient coolness, and at | 
the same time, when required, an intensity, a | 
suddenness of action best described as ferocious. 
For does not the issue of a sword-thrust, be- 
tween well-matched adversaries, depend upon 
the snatching of a fraction of a second? 

In short, your accomplished swordsman has 
to possess all the wily composure of the wrestler 
in wait for his opening; the eye alertness of 
the snipe shot; the endurance of the pugilist 
reserving himself, in the midst of disconcerting 
onslaught, for his coming chance of the real 
knock-out ; and withal, the unerring eye preci- 
sion of the billiard-player. 

And if, in addition to all this earnestness, 
you take note of the chivalrous courtesy, the 
decorum and self -restraint which tradition 
prescribes to the wielders of the white arm, 
you can scarce fail to conclude that what I 
have termed the ‘‘real swordsman’’ is a man 
whose training has fitted him, in essentials, for 
many physical accomplishments. 

Unfortunately, this ‘‘captain of compli- 
ments’’ is something of a black swan—rara avis 
in terris. Let us, however, as I said, consider 
two fencers, in the real sense of the word. In 
the manner of that great panegyrist of the foil, 
Ernest Legouvé, let us imagine a trial of skill 
between two great virtuosi. Let us select—to | 








NEATLY. 


virtues are to be descried in it. To some 
these virtues are, in a manner, innate; to others 
they have to be inculeated by precept and 
practise. But here they stand revealed in one 
flash—the perfect poise of the body between 
feet instinctively parted at the perfect distance 
and the exact angle; the just bending of the 
knees which gives to the legs, at one moment, 
the passive resistance of the arch, at another 
all the springy power of the bent bow, the 
looseness of joint which insures the independ- 
ence of each portion of the arm. The readi- 
ness, in short, to perform every movement of 
attack or of opposition with the smallest ex- 
penditure of effort and, what is the direct con- 
sequence of it, the smallest expenditure of time ; 
withal, the accurate elevation of the fighting 
hand, disposed by the merest turn of the wrist, 
to close or open every line of attack, high or 
low, right or left; and perhaps most important 
of all, the instant estimate of distance from the 
adverse point. 


A ‘‘ Discussion.”’ 


ND all these requisites attended to in one 

A single movement, at one and the same 

instant, as unerringly as a singer attacks 

an opening note. Well may we say that, from 

his mere falling on guard, we already know 
much of the fencer’s mettle. 

Then begins the argument. For, as a witty 
man of letters, who was also a ‘‘blade,’’ once 
wrote: ‘*What is fencing but a discussion, in 
a language apart: insidious questioning, capped 
by stinging answers, retorts and counter-retorts, 
each sharper... until one is found that is 
unanswerable ?’’ 

Our fencer’s steel is indeed eloquent and 
sensitive, imbued with the living sense of touch. 
Each blade questions the other ; covertly at first 
and forestalling its answers ; then more openly, 
with increasing assertion ; then a direct, unmis- 
takable attack is launched, to be stopped neatly. 
Quick as a flash comes the rejoinder, to be 
met, no doubt, with equal ‘‘nattiness.’’ This, 
in the jargon of the fencing-room, is called a 
‘*phrase of arms,’’ and aptly so. Forthwith 


| on and on, until a point is scored. A point, be 

it noted, both in its metaphorical sense and in 
the real. _**A touch? A hit, a very palpable 
hit! Well, again!’’ 


The Eager Blades. 


| ‘HE heat of argument rises, and with it 
the swiftness both of question and answer. 
How well the Italians, who first evolved 


| answer, the ripost, as we now have it! Both 
the blades know each other better, and in their 
| new knowledge they grow more eager. In the 
diplomacy they display, calculation now tends 
to give place to inspiration. The higher beat- 
ing of the blood, which in artists less perfect 
| would lead to disorder, here but concentrates 
|the action. The sword one moment caresses, 


| carried out in action; hits especially that bear | the next fiercely leaps at and entwines the 


| other ; the beat becomes sharper, no doubt, but 
without any widening of movement. 

The point, like an eye fixed upon the coveted 
spot, never leaves the line. There may be fury 
in its desire; but its chivalrous courtesy, which 
can only be displayed by strict adherence to 

|form, is not forgotten for one instant. The 
argument, in short, may grow in vigor of tone, 
but still is conducted in choice language. 

A mere lucky hit, the hit of chance, is con- 
sidered not at all; a clumsy one is almost more 
obnoxious to him who gives than to him who 
| receives it. Hence, be it remarked, those 

occasional ‘‘apologies’’ between fencers, which 
seem so incomprehensible to the uninitiated. 

As for the double hit, the simultaneous stab, 
the exasperating ‘‘countertime’’ of our fastidi- 
ous forbears, it remains an abomination to the 
conscientious fencer. The double hit indeed is 
|the negation of all swordsmanship—the re- 
ductio ad absurdum of all skill. No, your 
hit, in order to be a victory, in this dialectic 
| of unspoken words, must be a clean hit. It 
must have found its way to the adverse breast, 
clearly, triumphantly, as the assertion of a 
definite intention and on lines definitely chosen. 

This explains why the acknowledged, the 
conclusive hit—the touché with the French, 
the toccato of the Italian—is comparatively 
so infrequent between first-class fencers. In 
an academic bout, intended to show the perfec- 
tion of dexterity at arms, the only hit considered 
worthy is that which lands triumphantly upon 
the opponent’s breast. ‘*This to your heart!’’ 
of our romantic stage. A hit on the arm, on 
the face, or below the belt, however serious it 
might prove in a fight, being obviously unin- 
tentional in the mere match, is not taken into 
account otherwise than as ‘‘ stopping the 
phase,’’ an unsatisfactory conclusion which 
necessitates a fresh start in the argument. 

In a competition for a prize or for a place, 
the only thing that can in fairness be accepted 
as an actual proof of superiority is the actual 
number of hits, for there can be no absolute 
criterion of form. And where hits alone are 
to be reckoned, form necessarily assumes a 
secondary importance; indeed, it is most likely 
to be thrown to the winds. 

It will be seen that the academic bout, except 
in the eyes of those who are able to interpret 
its symbolism, seems a long way removed from 
actual fighting. The hit on the mask, for 
instance, might well be considered as effective 
as any on the breast; a stab at the sword-arm 
would be a very practical preliminary to a 
second and decisive one at the body. 





Tybalt’s Fight With Mercutio. 


GAIN the foil seems a ludicrously puny 
A implement, and most of the movements 
required for its effective manipulation 
wantonly artificial. Can anything, to speak 
only of a few, be more removed from fighting 
‘*in the light of nature’’ than the lunge? Any- 
thing more affectedly strained than this holding 
of the foil between the fingers, knuckles down, 
nails upward? 

Answers to these, and to all other such 
objections, are to be found in the historical 
evolution of the play; a play which indeed, 
until quite latter days, was nothing if not 
practical in all its purposes. For example: 

It is necessary, for. the proper trainitig of 
hand and eye, that practise should aim at 
reaching the best-guarded part of the adversary. 
Hence the hit at the breast, the most difficult 
goal to reach without incurring the danger of 
a stop-thrust, was ever reckoned the most con- 
clusive assertion of superiority. 

Even in the early days of fence, the breast, 
and nothing less, was the object of the true 
| fencer’s attack. Almost as a matter of course 
Shakespeare, always so marvelously graphic in 
| his pictures, speaks of it, through Benvolio’s 
| breathless account of Tybalt’s fight with Mer- 
|eutio. Here we have, of course, the rapier 
and dagger fence, in which the parry is made 
by the dagger hand, while the sword pushes 
the attack: 








.. + He tilts 
With piercing steel at bold Mercutio’s breast, 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 
And, with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death aside, and with the other sends 
It back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
Retorts it. ... Romeo and Juliet, Act IIT, Se. J. 


Nearly a century of sedulous practise with 
| the long rapier of the sixteenth century was 





make no invidious distinction among living | the argument is resumed on fresh lines; and so | required before the superior virtue of the 
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*‘lunge’’ over the more natural ‘‘passing’’ of 
the feet—as in ordinary walking—was discov- 
ered. And another hundred years lapsed, 
amidst incessant clash of arms, before swords- 
men recognized that the more restricted the 
movements of the blade, the more rapid could 
be made its action, both for attack and defense. 
Thus the following century saw the steady de- 
crease in size and weight of the walking- or duel- 
ing-sword; pari passu, the increasing velocity 
of its action on the one hand, and on the other 
the discarding of all useless body movement. 

The most important matter to be attended 
to in the making of a fencer is the coérdination 
of hand and eye, an achievement requiring 
long and repeated practise. Now the lighter 
the practise weapon, the swifter, obviously, as 
well as the more diversified, can be its action; 
and consequently the more complete and varied 
the training of hand and mind. Such was 
the idea out of which was evolved the modern 
foil—a ‘‘sketchy’’ instrument, as it might be 
called, and strangely different from the five- 
foot-long spada nera of the early inventors of 
the art in the sixteenth century. 

In a non-dueling country the question of 
the advantages of fencing, as a cavalier-like 
accomplishment, may be passed over. In re- 
spect to practical utility, however, fencing may 
be taken to stand on a par with such pursuits, 
for example, as scientific rowing or gymnastics, 
both of which demand a similar apparently 
artificial neatness and conventionality of move- 
ment. 

But one may claim for foil-play, properly 
conducted, that it affords a training of muscle 
and nerve and eye and temper, a habit of 





self-control and watchfulness under strong 
excitement, a sense of balance, a judgment of 
time and distance such as will hardly be found 
in any other single pastime. 

As for the utilitarian side of the question, 
it may be summed up in this: the greater 
knowledge includes the less. The man who 
has mastered the fine dialectic of fencing will 
find no difficulty in acquiring the lesser lan- 
guages of other arms, and in the shortest time. 
He who can twirl the light foil between his 
fingers with vigor and precision, who can retain 
‘*form,’’ keenness of eye and coolness of judg- 
ment throughout the dizzying swiftness of 
an academic bout, will find but a small tax on 
his powers in the simpler fence of dueling 
épée or saber, or of any weightier weapon. 

But our praise here is, after all, of fencing 
as a game; and as a mere game it is one which, 
through life, well repays, full measure and 
brimming over, the hard work it exacts from 
the earlier days. As some one said of skill at 
whist, skill at fence is even a provision against 
age. The fencer who keeps his practise through 
the flood of years—so be it that he never loses 
his respect for the laws of ‘‘form’’—can find in 
it health and pleasure long after he has deemed 
it advisable to give up many other kinds of 
physical exercise. The swiftness and the sup- 
pleness of younger days may have left him ; but 
increasing judgment, experience, wiser diplo- 
macy tend to make up for the inevitable loss, and 
make of him quite as interesting an adversary 
as of yore, if a less formidable one. And thus 
can the pleasant companionship and camarad- 
erie of the fencing floor be maintained between 
the old guard and the younger generation! 


Jules F The foreotton rome 





in the Torbolton Home 

for Indigent Females. 
In the cozy southwest front 
corner room little Mrs. 
Samantha Wells was dab- 
bing wet blue eyes with 
a moist handkerchief, while 
her roommate, Mrs. Serena 
Dodd, sniffed tempestuously. 

Presently a rustle of skirts 
sounded from the corridor, 
the door was pushed open, 
and Miss Barron, Mrs. 
Dodd’s ‘‘ Niece Lyddy from 
over to Holt,’’ was inquir- 
ing: 

‘“‘Why, why, what is the 
matter? Has Mr. Joseph 
Kitty - Cat, Esquire, been 
kidnaped ?’’ 

‘*No-o-0!”? gulped Mrs. 
Dodd. ‘‘Not that bad, 
Lyddy, although it’s bad 
enough. They’ve stopped 
the paper on us, the morn- 
ing paper, the Rising Sun, 
that Miss Timpkins, our 
matron, says has shed its 
glorious and enlightening 
rays over this Home and 
the inhabitants thereof ever 
since they laid its founda- 
tions, eighty and five years 
ago. This is how ’tis. When 
Mr. Horace Wimbles —’’ 

‘*Who’s he?’’ asked Miss 
Barron, and little Mrs. Wells 
exclaimed wonderingly : 

*O me! O my! I per- 
sumed every one throughout 
the len’th and breadth of 
the land knew the Wimbleses 
and the Wombleses! Why, 
the very first setback I had from my Absalom 
was about them! ’T was six months and nine 
days after we were united in matrimony, and 
my wedding shoes was nigh worn to the 
ground, and I hinted to Absalom would he 
give me a couple of York shillings to have ’em 
tapped, and he said,—he was a mite fractious, 
and I sensed to oncet I hadn’t ought to have 
spoke afore breakfast,—‘We ain’t Wimbleses 
nor Wombleses, Samanthy!’ But I spunked 
up, and says I, ‘Massy no! If we was, I’d 
want new shoes and not old ones cobbled up.’ 
And Absalom he kind of grinned, and after 
he’d et eleven hot Injun-meal johnny - cakes 
well covered with best Porty Reeky molasses, 
he presented me with the two York shillings. ’’ 
Mrs. Wells smiled happily. 

‘*We were discussing Mr. Horace Wimbles, 
Samanthy,’’ replied Mrs. Dodd, in lofty re- 
buke. ‘‘His great-great-great-grandpa was in 
the Founder’s boat — 

‘* Beg pardon, aunty,’’ interrupted Miss 
Barron. ‘‘I’m secretary of the Pioneers’ 
League, and I can reel off that passenger-list 
backward. There wasn’t a Wimbles aboard. ’’ 

‘For pity’s sake, Lyddy Barron!’’ cried 
Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘Can’t a body have two grand- 
pas, and one of ’em not a Wimbles? And 
four great-grandpas, and three of them not 
Wimbleses? And eight great-great-grandpas, 
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“FOR PITY’'S SAKE, LYDDY BARRON!” 


and seven of them not Wimbleses? And’’— 
under her breath—‘‘twice eight’s sixteen—six- 
teen three great grandpas, and fifteen of them 
not Wimbleses? And ’twas one of them fifteen 
that was ‘What-Cheered’ at along with Roger 
Williams, and ’twas this one’s only daughter 
that married the first Horace Wimbles.’’ Mrs. 
Dodd’s black eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Got that, 
Lyddy?’’ And as Miss Barron nodded meekly, 
her aunt proceeded: 

‘*And her being the one surviving offspring, 
Mr. Horace Wimbles, first, got all his pa-in- 
law’s possessions, the acres and acres ’twixt 
the twin rivers and three-quarters of the Bay 
Islands, and they descended and descended to 
posterity till they fetched up with Mr. Horace 
Wimbles, fifth, and his only sister, Damaris 
Penelope; and then in popped Mr. Jesse 
Wombles and captured Damaris Penelope. So 
that made the Wimbleses and Wombleses, and 
though Mr. Horace Wimbles, fifth, was the 
last Simon Poor Wimbles there was, Torbolton 
folks got so in the habit of saying ‘Wimbleses 
and Wombleses,’ zif they was roast pork and 
apple-sass and mustn’t be separated, that there 
is them that continner on even unto this day !’’ 

‘‘Ain’t you going to tell Lyddy,’’ urged 
Miss Sally Sloane, who had slipped in un- 
noticed, ‘‘how Mr. Horace Wimbles, fifth, 
being a stout, single gentleman, ’thout any 








incumbrances, and wearing a cocked hat and 
his hair tied up in a queue with a silk ribbon 
to the day of his death, lived in perpetual 
peace and harmuny with the Wombleses all 
together in the big marble-pillared mansion 
Mr. Horace Wimbles, fourth, built on the tip- 
pest top of Quinton Hill? And ain’t you going 
to tell —’’ 

‘*T am if you ’low me the chanst!’’ affirmed 
Mrs. Dodd, severely. She turned a plump, 
indignant shoulder to Miss Sloane, and re- 
sumed: ‘‘When Mr. Horace Wimbles, fifth, 
demised ninety odd years ago he willed all his 
property to the city to have and to hold and to 
administer with due economy. And that same 
due economy is the lion’s tail dangling kind of 
careless out of the cage that every passer-by 
just admires to yank occasional. For if the 
city don’t look out, back it may whisk to the 
Wombleses, who’ve got more’n a plenty al- 
ready, still owning Damaris Penelope’s por- 
tion, one-half all them acres and acres ’twixt 
the twin rivers, and one-half them three- 
quarters of the Bay Islands, not to mention 
an entire Adirondack forest that come in by 
the way of our Mr. Wombles’s ma, and is how 
he was christened Diedrich. ’’ 

‘**Mr. Diedrich Wombles,’’ broke in Mrs. 
Demeter Ford, who, with bashful Mrs. Pren- 
dergast, had just trundled old Mrs. Farwell 
into the circle, ‘‘belonged to my church. He 
sat right on a line with me, though he was on 
the broad aisle and me in a side free pew, 
and ’twas a real uplifting sight every Sunday 
morning to view him haul out a gold piece 
from his pocket, and if he’d been absent, two 
or three and sometimes four, and slide ’em 
over the aidge of the alms-basin so modest you 
couldn’t hear ’em chink no more’n if they’d 
been dimes nor nickels !’’ 

‘*And I can bear further testimony!’’ de- 
clared little Mrs. Wells, eagerly. ‘‘For after 
my Absalom give up the sea and took to team- 
ing in Torbolton, he carted all Mr. Diedrich 
Wombles’s wood, great logs for the dozen open 
fireplaces, all the kindling for the kitchen stove 
and the chunks to go under 
the wash-boiler. Cords on 
cords of it all together, 
and Mr. Wombles he never 
disputed a bill! That is 
what my Absalom said he 
called a man!?? * 

**Exactly,’’? agreed Mrs. 
Dodd. ‘‘And there ain’t 
been the slightest bit of an 
intimation that Mr. Wombles 
ain’t perfectly satisfied with 
things as they be. How- 
somever, the city’s up and 
stopped the paper just the 
same. ’’ 

‘“*‘What’s the city got to 
do with it??? demanded Miss 
Barron, impatiently. 

Mrs. Dodd stared at her 
niece in surprise. ‘‘Why-ee! 
Hain’t I told you that yet? 
It’s the city that subscribes 
to the morning paper for us, 
out of them hundreds of 
thousands Mr. Horace Wim- 
bles, fifth, left to be admin- 
istered with due economy. 
But every year after the 
report of the Wimbles be- 
quest trustees is published, 
some natural-born mischief- 
makers write to the paper, 
faulting that item: 

‘** Rising Sun for the 
Home for Indigent Females, 
eight dollars.’ 

‘*What’d that first letter 
this year say, Samanthy?’’ 

Little Mrs. Wells piped 
up promptly, ‘‘ ‘Why should 
the tranquil and serene pil- 
grimage of the venerable 
wards of the Torbolton 
Home for Indigent Females gliding swiftly 
down the shadowy vale of time, be jopardized 
by information about Californy airthquakes or 
Alabamy tornadoes, or have their tender feelings 
wrung by furrin telegrams about them as have 
pounded their fingers a-nailing the Stars and 
Styipes to the north pole? No! A million 
times no!’ saidhe. ‘How infinitely pre-ferrible 
a soothing volume of the Spectator.’ He’d 
got one, he said, he’d sell cheap. ’’ 

‘*That,’? snorted Mrs. Dodd, ‘‘was the chip- 
munk in the chestnut-bag! Two words for 
‘Loyal Citizen,’ that’s him, and one for us! 
*Twas the next one madded me most. Mr. 
Vokes Pop-you-lie. He said we ladies wouldn’t 
know an English budget from an American 
black bear if the pair of ’em crawled up our 
front path on their knees and pawses and 
pulled our door-bell and hollered, ‘How fare 
ye, ladies?’ right at us!’’ 

**T would, ’’ quavered old Mrs. Farwell. ‘‘I 
come from Maine, and down there in my 
grandpa’s wood-lot up in the ’Roostook them 
black bears was as thick as spatters, a-cram- 
ming theirselves to the brim with red ripe 
luscious rosb’ries. ’’ 

‘*There!’? Mrs. Dodd was triumphant. ‘‘I 
knew a critter with a name like that couldn’t 
tell the truth! And neither of them even cast 
one leetle sheep’s-eye at the next item below, 





‘Rising Sun for the Home for Indigent Males, 
eight dollars.’ 

‘*Furthermore and to boot likewise, the city 
ain’t shut it off on them, either, for Miss Timp- 
kins telephoned straight over, and the manager 
himself answered, pretty consider’ble uppity, 
‘No, sir-ree, bob! Not by a long chalk!’ ’’ 

Mrs. Dodd halted, a grim expression on her 
face; and bashful Mrs. Prendergast, dropping 
the handle-bar of old Mrs. Farwell’s wheeled 
chair, gasped: 

‘* But—but—they’re men! And of course 
we ladies can’t ever ’spect to be catered to like 
we was the superior sect. Man is always 
ahead of woman, and my husband, Daniel 
Webster Prendergast,—he was selectman forty 
years down in Scatterwitzick,—he said the 
sooner ladies come to a realizing understanding 
that they couldn’t ever ketch up, the cheer- 
fuller and more contenteder they’d be. And— 
and a_—a 

She shrank back before the chilling gaze of 
her auditors, and Mrs. Dodd groaned sepul- 
chrally, then remarked, in controlled accents: 

**The Wombleses, Lyddy, being a sort of 
high connection of ours, we take a parlous 
interest in ’em, and peruse the paper faithful, 
in hopes to note all their doings, and I calc’late 
we don’t miss much. Why, I s’pose Samanthy 
and me recollect the color of Mrs. Wombles’s 
honeymoon bunnit strings better’n she does 
herself. They was a bee-yutiful shell-pink, 
the pre-cise shade of the inside of them two 
big conches my Uncle Darius McGay lugged 
home to me from Afrie’s burning sands. ’’ 

**Oh, no!’’ protested little Mrs. Wells, mildly. 
‘* Them was her sister Orella’s, she that 
wedded the Duke of Marmalade. Mrs. 
Wombles’s bunnit strings was Nile green. 
Don’t you ’member, Sereny, they was pinned 
together with an elegant Brazilian bug that 
matched to a T?’’ 

‘* Hum !’’ grunted Mrs. Dodd. ‘ Well, I 
ain’t argying. Anyhow, Lyddy, the oldest 
Miss Wombles debutted last year in a grand 
new ballroom erected a-puppus! There was 
Goblin mysteries hanging all round it, and it 
had a tosselplated floor and a mahogany corn- 
ish laid in with pearls, and stained-glass win- 
dows that Betty Macdonald and Nora O’ Hara— 
they stood outside watching till after ’leven 
o’clock—said ’peared just like slices off the 
rainbows of paradise. 

‘*‘And the Rising Sun had a whole page 
about the hahnsome gowns and the oceans of 
hothouse posies and everything there was for 
supper — salids and jellies and patty defoy 
grass. We ain’t never tasted that kind of 
grass, but if it’s anywhere near as dee-licious 
as sparrow-grass,—we have that for dinner at 
least twicet in the season, ’’—Mrs. Dodd smacked 
her lips reminiscently, —‘‘ it must be extry 
superexcellent !’’ 

‘*And next week,’’ burst forth little Mrs. 
Wells, ‘‘the oldest Miss Wombles is to be mar- 
ried, and ain’t it turrible they’ve picked out 
this partic’lar time to stop our paper? Though 
having had all them warnings,’’—she sighed 
deeply, —‘‘we’d ought to been prepared. ’’ 

‘*What makes you think it has been stopped ?’’ 
questioned Miss Barron. 

***Cause it didn’t come,’’ rejoined Mrs. 
Wells. ‘‘You see, when the boy got to the gate 
this morning I was waiting at the stair-head, 
and with my own two ears I heerd him say to 
Betty Macdonald,—she was brushing off the 
porch, —‘There ain’t any paper for you!’ Just 
like that. ‘There ain’t any paper for you!’ ’”’ 

Miss Barron knitted her brows. ‘‘It’s very 
strange,’’ she commented. ‘‘It would have 
been more courteous to notify you by mail.’’ 

“T said ’twas the paper boy,’’ explained 
Mrs. Wells. ‘‘Girls ain’t let to carry papers 
here in Torbolton, and he was curchus enough. 
But facts is facts. He didn’t leave us any 
paper. O me! O my! I wish my nephew, 
Peter Rawdon, was here. He’d go right 
down-town and investigate. ’’ 

Miss Barron started up. ‘‘Dear me, Mrs. 
Wells, I can do that!’’ But little Mrs. Wells 
shook her head dolefully. 

‘*T wouldn’t bother, Lyddy. You ain’t a 
man, you know. Now if my nephew, Peter 
Rawdon —’’ 

Miss Lydia Barron’s heels were, however, 
already clicking on the oak stairway as the 
little woman concluded : 

‘*Was only here! Oh, I wish, wish, wish, 
wish, wish, wish !’’ 

And somewhere it has been stated that if 
one only wishes hard enough the wish will 
come true; and certain it is that an hour later 
Peter Rawdon did march in, and scarcely had 
he crossed the threshold before the sad story 
was poured forth, and he was averring: 

‘*Bless my heart! This is all wrong! I’ll 
step down and attend to it.’’ 

‘*You won’t need to, Mr. Rawdon,’’ an- 
nounced Miss Barron, jubilantly, from the 
doorway. ‘*’T was alla mistake! That young 
scamp of a newsboy was short one paper, and 
was too lazy to go back to the office for an- 
other. That was all there was to it. And 
they advised about those letters, to take ’em 
whence they came. And here’s a copy of this 
morning’s issue they sent-to you.’’ She thrust 
the crackling sheet, pleasantly redolent of 
printer’s ink, into Mrs. Wells’s small fist. 
**Good-by! I must run for my train.’’ 

Ten minutes more, and Mr. Peter Rawdon 
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also had departed; and as the assembled com- 


the oldest Miss Wombles was to be treated to 


pany munched blissfully upon his offering of | yesterday! Don’t you skip a kettle!’’ 


marshmallows, Mrs. Dodd said, somewhat 


indistinetly : 
‘‘Samanthy Wells, you tyrn to that society 
colyum, and read out about that kitchen-shower 


And once more the Rising Sun was shed- 
ding its glorious and enlightening rays upon 
the Torbolton Home for Indigent Females and 
the inhabitants thereof. 


END OF THE SERIES. 





“ E’VE got to run for 
W it,’? said Jack. ‘‘If 
they’d only stopped to 


think, they could have bridged 
the moat, or cut bushes for 
head - shields, or—oh, there’s 
twenty things they could have 
done !?? 

‘‘That’s right. And you can 
be sure they’ll be thinking of 
them now. ’’ 

They had believed that they 
would never be able to sleep at 
all, and a half-hour after the 
spruce gang had departed dawn 
had begun to break. But once 
more, from pure body weari- 
ness, they had slept almost until 
noon. They had awakened to 
no delusions. Blind chance had given them 
the victory for the present hour, but there could 
be no doubt of the way it would go in a final 
issue. 

‘*We’ve got to run for it,’’ said Jack again. 
‘It’s hard after standing them off twice over. 
We’ll make some sort of raft, cross to the main 
shore, and strike the old voyageur trail for 
the reservation village. ’? 

That might land them in the hands of the 
reservation enemy, but anything would *be 
safer now than waiting there on the island. 
They would cache the things from the 
Great Bear, and they would come back 
for them some time. They would take 
with them only what they absolutely 
needed. If they pushed straight inland 
from that western shore, they would 
strike the trail. Even if only one of 
them made it, he could appeal to Chief 
Johnny White Horse, or some other old 
head man in the village, and he would see 
them through. They had money enough 
to buy a few supplies. They would enter 
the hottest kind of complaint about the 
theft of the twenty-footer. And then they 
would strike the trail again and tramp the 
hundred miles back to Wantebec! 

‘‘Ninny’? had for the moment disap- 
peared again; after his last experience, 
no one could fear that he had gone far. 
Hurrying through a breakfast luncheon 
of pilot biscuit, they set to with all speed 
to make their raft. 

There were almost no small logs that 
could be of service, and the big ones could 
not be used as they were. They had to 
chop them into lengths with their one 
small hand-ax and then lower them down 
to the water. Then, too, if they were 
going to take their sleeping-bags, the raft 
must be given some sort of floor. 

This called for a lot more of the hardest split- 
ting and wedging. Even with that, their labor 
would have gone for naught had they not 
been able once more to draw upon old Job’s 
invaluable ‘‘six-inchers. ’’ 

They felt reasonably safe in calculating that 
the spruce gang would sleep at least as long as 
they had done. Nor was it likely that they 
would feel like rushing to their chaloupes 
immediately, even when they did wake up 
again. But from three o’clock on, a watch 
was maintained in the crow’s-nest. 

A half-hour of flying ax and jack-knife 
manipulation gave them five primitive but 
serviceable paddles—five, but Ninny was still 
to come back to claim his own. 

“Oh, that’s all right now,’’ said ‘‘Bud,’’ 
letting himself down for the last time from the 
mighty pine. ‘‘You’ll see he’ll be back now 
any time. For one thing, he hasn’t had any- 
thing to eat to-day.’? 

‘*He’ll be back by the time we really need 
him,’”’ said Jack. ‘‘And we’ve got to get our 
Great Bear stuff properly planted. ’’ 

They cached those priceless mound relics in 
that jungle of cedars by the ‘‘secret passage, ’’ 
and covered them with a top-dressing of leaves 
and cedar droppings. Then saying good-by to 
the tent,—for it was out of the question to 
pack that on their backs,—they swiftly sorted 
over their stuff, rolled what they were going 
to take into their sleeping-bags, and loaded 
up. It was after four o’clock, and late enough. 
But they were ready now. 

Ninny had still to show himself. 

And only then, when the race and tension 
of preparing for their flight was over, did they 
realize what the strain would be to stand there 
for even two minutes longer and wait for him. 
For now seconds were worth minutes, and 
minutes hours! 





A—Camp. 
Moat. D—Keep. 
F—Sally - Port. 
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Mound. 


“‘sally-port, ’? from which there was an almost 
st ra ightaway course to the western shore. 
They took the raft round, anchored her 
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Chapter Nine 





under the ‘‘port,’’ pulled them- 
selves up the bank, and once 
more went back to camp. ‘‘He 
couldn’t stay away much longer 
now! He couldn’t!”? But— 
still there was no Ninny! 

Five o’clock came, and six. 
Waiting had now become a tor- 
ment. The sun slowly lost itself 
below the horizon of the islands. 
Another hour, and even if they 
did make the mainland that 
night, it would be too dark to 
steer their way through the bush 


Bowl. I—Bear 


Egg-Shaped Yet to stay where they were! 
And still no Ninny! At first 
they did not wholly grasp the 
decision that they had to come 
to. There could be litile doubt now that the 
spruce gang were for their part only waiting for 
the darkness again. Nor would they have long 
to wait; a bank of heavy cloud was rising from 
the fallen sun. Bud had mounted to the crow’s- 
nest. With every rustling leaf their hearts 
leaped up with the thought that the stray-away 
had at last been sighted. Did they but know it, 
in that hour they had entered upon the real test 
of their expedition—one of those tests which 
forever after give character a new standard to 
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startled, in the voice of Tools, ‘‘there’s some- 
thing else moving—from the west shore !’’ 

“It isn’t Ninny ?’”’ 

‘*No. Oh, no, there’s three or four! Fel- 
lows!’’? He made as if to come down the tree, 
then stayed where he was, half-choking. ‘‘It’s 
—it’s those beggars from the reservation again ! 
And they’re making north, to drop on us from 
up above !’’ 

It was plain, then, that the Chippeway 
mind had had time to have some second 
thoughts on the subject of red fire and bear 
| heads ! 

Tools sat there as if transfixed. ‘‘And I can 
| see another now. It’s cutting straight across 
| among the islands farther down.’’ 

As has been said, one could make one’s way 
into Port Arthur by way of the sally-port. 
Had not the four just accomplished it? But it 
was practically a matter of hauling oneself up, 





hand and foot, over the spikes of a stump | 


fence—sometliing which the spruce men had 
never had any thought of doing. 

But to those young Indians it would be a feat 
of little difficulty. 
to know the port quite well when they were 
making away with the twenty-footer. To 
crown it all,—and the thought was a sickening 
one,—they would now have the advantage of 
the use of the raft. 

**Tools !’? Jack called, quietly. ‘‘Toolsy, old 
man, you might as well come down now. 
We’ll have to get back there first, and get our 
packs up. We can stow them somewhere. 
And then there’s nothing else for us to do but 
to trust to our bows again. ’’ 

They groped their way as best they could 
along the shelving rim of the bowl and made 
the port. ‘Tools and Jack lowered themselves 
to the raft. The two above took the packs as 
they lifted them. It did not seem to matter a 
great deal where they put them, but there was 
that heavy growth of cedars extending on both 
sides of the secret passage. They shoved the 








THEY CACHED THOSE PRICELESS MOUND RELICS IN THAT JUNGLE OF CEDARS. 


brace to conqueringly, or leave it with a sense 
of meanness which, as long as memory lasts, 
can never be forgotten. 

As always, too, all the arguments were on the 
other side. Had they not done everything in 
mortal power toward taking care of Ninny? 
Had it not been up to him at least to stay 
round? And how could you explain his keeping 
away like this for so long now, if this time he 
had not gone for good? 

Bud beckoned, and then swung out and down 
from the pine, wigwagging as he came. 

“Ts it Ninny ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ he answered, like Tragedy. ‘‘It’s the 
chaloupes, both of them. ’’ 

Yet even now they could probably make the 
mainland safely. 

6 Oh, say! ” said * Booky.’’ 
fierce |’? 

‘*Tt’s the limit, all right!’’ said ‘‘'Tools.’’ 

‘**Fellows,’’ said Jack, and his voice was a 
little husky, ‘‘I know we all feel just the same 
about it. But supposing we heard afterward 
that he’d come back here only a few minutes 
after we’d gone, and walked right into the 
gang, and they’d—they’d —’’ 

‘*That’s right. ’’ 

‘*Tools,’’ said Jack, ‘‘you go up there again 
and keep on the lookout till the last possible 
second. Even if he turns up only in time 
for us to shove the raft off from up at the 
port there, while they’re coming in down 
here—it’s black enough to dodge them even 
then. ’’ 

‘*And if they do get here ahead of him —’’ 

‘*Then he’!l just find us, waiting in the keep 
for him again. ’’ 

It would have been so much easier if they 
could only have been doing something in the 
meantime. But they got their fire going again, 
and stood under the big pine, and waited. 


‘This is 


a i They might not be able to see Tools up there, 
Yet there remained one thing | but the night was so still that, as he lay flat- 
they could do and feel that they were saving | 
time. They could get the raft round to the | 


tened out on the saddle-branch, everything 
came down to them with the eery distinctness 
of a stage whisper. 

‘*They’re making time, all right. But say,’’ 
and now there was a new note, a note of the 


packs under them, not far from where they 
had cached the things from the Great Bear. 

They had begun once more to feel their way 
back to the ‘‘keep,’’ when, from the twistings 
of the labyrinth on the west, they caught a 
sound. They stood to listen. It was not a 
sound of paddles; it was a dry, harsh rip-p, 
rip-p. It came at regular intervals, and it 
could come only from rushes going down before 
a swiftly thrusting cutwater. In the night it 
is a sound which carries far. 

**Tt’s—it’s that one that was coming straight 
over,’’ said Tools. He could hardly speak. 

‘*And it’s making right for the passage !’’ 

‘*You’d say they’d been watching us plant 
our things there from the beginning !’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Jack. ‘‘Then I know what 
I’m going to do—and I’ve got time for it 
before the others can get in, too. If the beasts 
know about the passage, they know they’ve 
got to use a rope or something to get up 
to the grape-vines. I’m going to be waiting 
there. ’’ 

‘*Me, too!’’ said Tools. 

Jack turned to reassure the other two. ‘‘Oh, 
we won’t stay a jiffy too long.’’ 

Bud and Booky stood a moment. Then 
| grasping their bows, they started for the keep. 
Jack, on hands and knees, was already out 
|of sight behind the screen of fox-grapes. He 
| hooked himself along a twisted, drooping stem 
| as thick almost as his arm, till he was hanging 
| above the water. Tools followed, and got in as 
close beside him as he could, and yet leave 
| room enough to use his weapon. Again came 
that dry rip-p, rip-p. 
| Because Tools knew that this party, at any 
| rate, must have seen the chaloupes, he was 
| almost ready to believe that both forces were 
| working in unison. And what he had no 
|doubt of was that both these divisions from 
| the reservation shore had timed their move- 
ments and made all plans for a simultaneous 
surprise. 

Again that brushing rip-p, rip-p. 





It came 


| now from the last rush-bed, one which flanked 
| the channel directly across from the passage. 
| Yet now, too, the boys had begun to get the 


Also, they must have got | 






accompanying sound; and it did not seem to 
be the nervous double-quick of paddles at all. 
| And then from the midst of it came the ka- 
ronk! ka-ronk! of a kingfisher—alike an 
imitation and a call! 

It was Ninny! 

In ten seconds more their eyes were telling 
them the rest. It was Ninny with the twenty- 
footer ! 

Jack thrust down a big grape-vine branch. 
Ninny whipped the painter about it. Tools 
waited only to get breath. Then, stumbling 
and tripping in his haste, he fled back through 
the pitchy central darkness of the island for 
the keep. He could hear the chaloupes enter- 
ing the bottle-neck as he ran. 

‘*Fellows! Fellows! Come on! 
quick! I’ll tell you on the way!’’ 
could not get the words for it. 
twenty-footer! And Ninny, too!’’ 

Nor was there any need of his saying more. 
Booky and Bud came over the barricade and 
dropped down to ‘‘soft-bottom’’ in the ‘‘moat’’ 
like cats. 

As they took the camp-fire at a leap, they 
were seen from the first chaloupe. 

e V'la ! ”? 

‘“*No doubt they got a place to lay for us 
now somewhere in behind !’’ 
| But the bushy blackness of the underwoods 
had again engulfed the boys. A minute more, 
and they had reached the passage. 

Jack, in a tremor of haste, was just lower- 
ing the last of the packs to Ninny. ‘‘Don’t 
you see?’’ he exulted, answering their question 
before they could ask it. ‘‘They’ll all be away 
from the shanties. now. Once we get clear 
without their seeing us, we can make our por- 
tage there as safe as—as — Booky, that Great 
Bear stuff—where was it you planted it? We’re 
going to get away with every mortal thing 
except the tent, and be twenty miles down- 
river by morning. ’’ 

‘*But do you think we’ ve got the time for it ?’’ 

‘*They’re under here—no, farther up.’’ 

Booky flung the topping of leaves aside, 

and the earth disappeared beneath his 

| hands. ‘‘And on that side, too, Buddy. 

They’re all together, you know, and the 

little things inside the pots. Here’s the 

big skull one. You’ll have to help me 
out with it.’’ 

Tools swiftly got down into the boat 
to pack away. As fast as they could be 
handed to him, each earthy treasure was 
safely cushioned in a nest of its own 
among the blankets. 

‘*What’s that?’’ 

It was a light bumping sound from the 
sally-port. ‘‘It’s the canoes this time! 
Shall we put for it?’’ But there were 
still two of the pots to find. ‘‘And we’re 
all right here, too,’’ said Jack. ‘‘We’re 
going to see the job through now. ’”’ 

But it seemed as if they were never to 
find those last two pots. They would have 
abandoned the search in the end, only that 
their visitors, too, appeared to be giving 

themselves all the time there was. Or 
j had it really been those reservationers 

they had heard at the sally-port? If it 

had been, then one might have believed 

they had stopped on the raft to complete 
|their plans by the longest of powwows in 
| sign-language! 

Yet the spruce-gangers—they were no less 
quiet. They had seen the boys, too, and knew 
that they were no longer in the keep. And 
granting that they also might have prepara- 
tions of their own to make, they were not 
young Indians. How could they maintain 
that absolute, that almost unearthly silence? 

But was that silence? If it was, then it 
was the kind of silence that you can hear 
creeping! And at the same moment four 
** Argue-nots’’ felt themselves grow rigid. 

From the sally-port end of the bowl a pebble 
had rattled down, then another. And they 
were followed an instant later by the crackling 
snap of a dead raspberry-cane on the road from 
camp! Briefly, what was taking place was this: 

Far from acting together,—which on the 
very face of it had been improbable enough, 
—both spruce-gangers and reservationers were 
acting in the most complete ignorance of each 
others’ movements. But chance—betrayer of 
men!—had brought them there on the same 
night, and put into their equally nefarious 
hearts practically the same idea. Only, while 
the reservationers were coming with all stealth, 
to surprise the camp from the direction of 
the sally-port, the spruce men had spread 
themselves out, and with the same serpent-like 
stealth, were seeking to locate that new ambush 
‘*in behind. ’’ And it was a moral certainty that 
some of those creeping skirmishers must meet. 

Meet! They had met! 

‘*Wah !’? 

‘*yYi!’? Like cause and effect, immediately 
there followed the sound of a blow, a blow, 
too, as immediately returned. 

‘*Hit me—me that would ha’ pretected ye!’’ 
Once more it was the voice of Irish Mike 
‘“*Then that fer ye, too, an’ that! Ta-ra-ra, 
come on, bhoys! We got thim now!’’ 

That first collision had apparently taken place 
on the very rim of the bowl. For in another 
moment both combatants could be heard to 
slip, and then roll, desperately kicking and 
hammering, to the bottom! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Come on, 
Again he 
‘It’s the 
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THE PITTSBURG ATHLETICS BUILDING. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
OUSE cleaning activities make some small 
boys wonder why the vacuum-cleaner can- 
not be used to do the work of the bath-tub. 


|" is now Rear-Admiral Peary, thanks to the 
final recognition by Congress of the great 
achievements of the most noted explorer of 
the American navy. Admiral Peary is on the 
retired list for the rest of his life, with a salary 
that will keep him in comfort. 
HE Word of God will not go unread for 
lack of united effort on the part of the 
Gideons, the religious organization of the trav- 
elling men of America. Their latest order is 
for one hundred thousand Bibles, and they 
will not rest until there is a copy in every 
hotel bedroom in the country. 
= word which may win a permanent 
place in the language is ‘‘shamateur.’’ It 
is of English origin, and is applied to those who 
are always trying to hide their ignorance, and 
who enter boldly into the discussion of any 
subject or participate in any undertaking. 
‘*Shamateuring’’ is as tiresome to the listener 
and beholder as it is familiar. 
HAIRS for each member, instead of 
benches, as in the House of Commons, 
will be provided in the remodeled hall of the 
House of Representatives at Washington, but 
there will be no desks, as at present. The 
change will not only effect a great economy of 
space, but will help do away with the confusion 
caused by members reading and writing while 
a debate is in progress. 
C= may no longer pry about Uncle Sam’s 
fortifications with impunity. Congress has 
provided for their punishment by a fine of not 
more than a thousand dollars, or imprisonment 
for not more than a year. If the spy tries to 
sell to a foreign government anything that he 
learns, he may be imprisoned for ten years. 
These provisions are for times of peace. In 
time of war a spy may be shot. 
Si. E operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand was illustrated strikingly recently, 
when one of the two three-dollar gold pieces 
minted at San Francisco in 1870 was sold for 
almost fifteen hundred dollars. The other 
coin is under the corner-stone of the San Fran- 
cisco mint. Certainly the supply in this case 
was limited, but many persons will wonder 
why the demand was so urgent. 
N Pittsburg there is to be opened in April 
the finest structure ever built wholly for 
athletic purposes. It is the new building of 
the Pittsburg Athletic Association, which cost 
more than eleven hundred thousand dollars. 
The work of the association is of broader scope 
than that of most similar organizations. It is 
based upon physiology and hygiene, rather 
than upon competitive athletics, and the mem- 
bership includes women and children, as well 
as men. 


ISCUSSION as to what should be done 

with the old wooden battleship Ports- 
mouth has led the State of California to ask 
that the vessel be given into its custody, to 
be preserved in memory of the days of the 
Mexican War. When hostilities began, the 
Portsmouth was at Yerba Buena, which 
afterward became San Francisco. The ship 
immediately broke out the Stars and Stripes, 
and during the war rendered valuable services 
along the coast. 


XISTING charts of the coasts and harbors 
of the world take no account of shoals and 
ledges more than twenty-eight feet below low 
water. That was sufficient in former times; 
but the increase of tonnage, and consequently 
of draft, of the great ocean liners and of battle- 
ships renders necessary charts which record 
dangers to navigation in deeper waters. Two 
accidents to British battle-ships in the harbor 
of Ferrol, Spain, have called attention to the 
matter, and it is proposed that there be a new 
international recharting. Great Britain is ex- 
pected to lead in the enterprise. 
OMEN suffragists do not always get the 
worst of their arguments with men, as 
has lately been proved in the Personal column 
of the London Times. One day a four-line 
advertisement appeared in that column, ex- 
pressing the thanks of a lame gentleman to a 
lady who had given up her seat to him in 
a subway car, ‘‘a kindness from a woman, 
which is rare in this age of suffragettes.’’ 
‘Two or three days later the lady replied in the 
same column that although she appreciates his 


thanks, she is not only an ardent advocate of, but 
a worker for, woman’s suffrage. Now that it 
is proved that an Englishwoman can be a suf- 
fragette and a lady also, the lame gentleman 
may join the ranks of the suffragists. 


* ¢ 


WHY WORRY? 


The best will come in the great ‘To be,” 
It is ours to serve and wait. sarah K. Bolton. 


® © 


TWO YEARS OF PRESIDENT TAFT. 

F both Houses of the Sixty-Second Congress, 
| instead of only one, were Democratic, there 

is little that was done by the Sixty-First 
Congress which they would attempt to undo, 
although undoubtedly they would have done 
much of it in a different way. 

The measures recommended by President 
Taft, and enacted by Congress, have, almost 
without exception, been measures which have 
been demanded by both great parties. 

Both parties favored the admission of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico as states; compulsory 
publicity of contributions for Congressional 
campaigns; the submission to the states of a 
Constitutional amendment permitting a national 
income tax; the creation of a court to review 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; postal savings-banks; and such govern- 
ment inspection of corporations doing an 
interstate business as has been secured by 
the corporation tax law. 

The Democrats were more earnest and united 
than the Republicans in their demand for a 
revision of the tariff. The tariff was revised 
by the Republicans, but it was not done in a 
way to give satisfaction to the Democrats 
nor to many Republicans. The new tariff law 
provided for a punitive rate of duty to be 
levied upon the products of countries which 
discriminate against American goods. Out of 
that provision arose the situation which has 
led to the agreement for reciprocity with Can- 
ada. Without reciprocity it would be difficult 
to avoid tevying the higher rate upon Canadian 
goods, as Canada has preferential trade rela- 
tions with Germany. The Republican House 
of Representatives indorsed the President’s 
reciprocity agreement, but the Republican 
Senate refused to accept it. 

Out of this refusal grew the necessity for 
the extra session of Congress. The appeal of 
the President to a Congress no longer controlled 
by his party shows how thoroughly he is con- 
vineed that reciprocity with Canada is not a 
partizan but a nationa! question. 


* ©¢ 


THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM. 

T is a point of international courtesy, put 
| into effect through extradition treaties, that 

fugitives from justice, when apprehended in 
a foreign country, are promptly turned over 
to the government of the land from which they 
have fled. 

There is a universal exception in favor of 
those refugees whose offense is purely of a 
political nature. Once outside the jurisdiction 
of the power against which they have fought 
or plotted they are safe, and the right of 
asylum is rarely violated. There are many 
familiar instances of European political offend- 
ers who have saved themselves by flight to this 
country. 

An interesting case has recently arisen which 
involved Great Britain and France, and was 
settled the other day by the court of arbitra- 
tion at The Hague, to which the matter was 
referred. An Indian agitator named Savarkar 
was arrested in London, charged with sedition, 
and was to be taken to Bombay for trial. 
While the steamship was at Marseilles Savarkar 
swam ashore. He was arrested by the French 
police and returned to his British captors. 

Later the French government demanded his 
release, on the ground that he was a political 
offender and had the right of asylum in France. 
The Hague tribunal decided in favor of Great 
Britain. The evidence showed that the French 
government was warned in advance that an 
attempt to rescue him might be made at Mar- 
seilles, and French officers went aboard the 
steamship to help in guarding him. 

Thus the French government virtually com- 
mitted itself to assist in preventing his escape. 
Although that action may have been a blunder, 
its effect was to cause France to lose the right 
to claim that its sovereignty had been infringed 
when the British carried away the prisoner 
from French soil. 


* © 


RADICALISM IN FRANCE. 


RISTIDE Briand has been succeeded as 
A French prime minister by Antoine Monis. 
The ministry of Briand lasted a year and 
seven months. When the anticlericals in the 
Chamber of Deputies charged him with treating 
the Roman Catholic societies too leniently, he 
replied that the church and state had been 
completely separated, and that the wisest course 
to pursue was one of conciliation. The sepa- 
ration law, although not fully enforced against 
every association, would be so enforced within 
a reasonable time and in a reasonable way. 





The Socialists attacked him for his refusal to 





reinstate the employés on state railroads who 
went on strike last year. He denounced the 
strikers as revolutionists. 

When thus attacked he declared that he 
would not remain at the head of the govern- 
ment unless he had the hearty support of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The anticlericals and 
Socialists combined against him, and the ma- 
jority in his favor on the vote of confidence 
was so small that he resigned. 

His successor is a radical Republican. Briand 
had been a Socialist, but he became much less 
radical under the sobering influence of power. 
Monis’s cabinet contains extreme Socialists and 
extreme anticlericals, that is, men who are 
opposed to Briand’s labor policy and to his 
policy toward the Roman Catholic Church. If 
they are allowed to carry out their will, there 
will be a period of license allowed to the labor 
organizations and a period of vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the Catholic associations which have 
not yet fully obeyed the separation law. But 
the reports from Paris are to the effect that a 
continuation of the policy of Briand, with some 
modifications, is expected and desired by par- 
liament, and that the extremists in the cabinet 
will not be allowed to carry out all their de- 


sires. 
® © 


FORTUNE OF WAR. 


The battle’s loss may profit those who lose 
More than the victory profit those who win. 
From Calderon. 


* © 


RECOGNIZING WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 
one column of a daily newspaper recently 
| is was announced that Harvard students were 
circulating a petition urging an increase of 
wages for their ‘ ‘goodies’’ ; in the next column 
was a paragraph telling of a grateful employer 
who left six thousand dollars and the use of a 
room for her lifetime to his faithful house- 
keeper. Of course the first fact is the more 
significant of the two. It is a hopeful advance 
that undergraduates, who know little of family 
financing beyond the stretching of their own 
particular allowances to their own several 
necessities, should awake to the consciousness 
that fifteen dollars a month is not a living wage 
for a woman—an advance that is not an appre- 
ciation of privilege, but an appreciation of 
fairness. ; 

The second case is more usual, although 
searcely less praiseworthy, for men have 
before this left testimonials to devoted servants. 
But it goes with added weight to prove the 
justice of rewarding fairly a woman for doing 
woman’s work, the work that a normal world 
has for generations appointed for her. 

There would be less friction if the worth of 
such work were generally recognized; if an 
honester apportionment of praise and an ex- 
acter reward were bestowed. The burden of 
Kingsley’s line is very pretty, but all wrong. 
Certainly, men must work, but so must 
women, and that with but little time between 
domestic duties to weep; or, if they do weep, 
the chances are that their hands are as busy 
as their eyes. 

Surely woman keeps her half of the world 
alive, and in order that the round earth may 
go on swinging gaily along its predestined 
path, her work should be recognized as one of 
the greatest of human things, and rewarded 
accordingly. 

* © 


THE WEATHER BUREAU. 


OST people are aware that the Weather 
Bureau is not infallible. Most people, 
nevertheless, probably think that it 

ought to be infallible. Many a man is inclined 
to harbor the memory of the occasional failure 
of a forecast, and forget the scores of days in 


‘succession when the forecast proves entirely 


accurate. 

Such a person, apparently, was the distin- 
guished member of the Senate who attacked 
the work of the bureau in the closing days of 
the recent session, and charged that the pre- 
dictions of the forecasters are mere guesses. 
He was at once answered by other Senators, 
who asserted that the great agricultural and 
shipping interests of the country have a firm 
faith in the bureau, which is based upon years 
of experience, and that its forecasts are suffi- 
ciently trustworthy to be of incalculable finan- 
cial benefit to them. 

Meteorology is not yet an exact science, but 
great progress has been made in the past gen- 
eration. Definite laws as to temperature, winds 
and the course of storms have been traced 
where it was once thought that chance and 
chaos reigned. Every civilized land now has 
its government weather service, and it is held 
that none is better organized or more efficient 
than that of the United States, which dates 
only from 1870, and since 1891 has been an 
adjunct of the Department of Agriculture. 

Scientific weather forecasting has its limita- 
tions, both in the matter of predicting exact 
conditions in a certain small area, and in fore- 
telling changes weeks in advance. If there 
are any fundamental principles by which these 
things can be determined, the men of science 
have not yet mastered them. The Weather 
Bureau attempts nothing impossible and does 
not compete with charlatans, but in a business- 
like way it performs a practical service the 





great importance and value of which would be 
much more generally appreciated if the country 
were suddenly deprived of it. Whatever else 
may be said of its forecasts, they are not 
guesses. 


* © 


THE DOCTOR’S MIND. 


‘*A TO, no lemon!” said the doctor, with a growl. 

“I don’t know what the world’s coming to 
nowadays—can’t even get a decent cup of tea. 
You’d think all the universe was coming down 
with colds and being dosed with hot lemonade. 
Of course sugar—three lumps.” 

“What is it now?” his hostess asked, dropping 
in the three lumps and putting an extra one in the 
saucer. “The tariff or the school board? Or did 
Mrs. Rownes throw your medicine out the window 
as soon as your back was turned? It isn’t a bit 
fair to blame my innocent tea.” 

“It’s families!” the doctor exploded. “There 
aren’t any families nowadays. The economists 
are right; family life is obsolete—as obsolete as 
chivalry. There are groups of individuals that 
sleep under the same roof and occasionally eat at 
the same table, but the moment breakfast is over 
in the morning, off they fly, each in a different 
direction, like atoms that are antipathetical.” 

“But when everybody has to go off to work —” 
the lady of the teacups began. The old doctor 
interrupted her. He put down his cup and ham- 
mered upon the arm of his chair. 

“It isn’t the work I’m talking about—it’s the 
lack of interest in each other. It is the total 
absence of team-work. You remember the Fen- 
churches, Laura?” 

His hostess nodded. ‘‘Well, they were a family. 
Remember when Bob ran off with that five hun- 
dred, how they all worked to pay the debt? And 
how they loved him into being an honest man 
afterward? That was a special thing, of course. 
But they always pulled together. The girls used 
to come in when their mother had callers, and 
she was always round when the young folks came. 
The girls took pride in Ben’s chemical experi- 
ments, and he used to skip down every night for 
a bit of Della’s music. Then when they married 
and scattered, they were always running home, 
and doing things for each others’ children. That 
was a family—the way God meant families to be 
—sticking together through every sort of weather. 
How many do you know like that nowadays? I 
tell you I’d like to make a law that every family 
should spend two evenings a week together, get- 
ting acquainted with each other round a roaring 
open fire —”’ 

“I thought it was time for King Charles’s head 
to appear,” Laura observed, wickedly, to the 
sugar-tongs. 

The doctor rose. ‘*That’s right, scoff!” he cried. 
“You belong to the present generation. You’re 
all alike. I tell you no economist has touched the 
root of the matter who leaves out the social value of 
the old-time fireplace. People had to get together 
or freeze. They had to get their corners rubbed 
off; they had to know each other’s affairs and be 
interested in them—else they had an unpleasant 
time of it. They talked and read and worked and 
played together. That was living. They don’t 
live any more—they only rush about. There, I’m 
going. I’m rushing like the rest.” 

His old friend’s eyes followed him lovingly. He 
was a “crank,” of course, but after all — 


* © 


UNSATISFACTORY NOSES. 


T was Charlotte Bronté who first proved that a 

homely heroine could captivate the reading 
public. Before the tr lous of her 
second novel, writers of romance seldom thought of 
selecting a heroine who was less than marvelously 
beautiful, and never one who was positively plain. 

The Swedish novelist, Fredrika Bremer, once so 
popular in England and America, could also make 
a plain woman charming; and many readers of 
the elder generation remember well the eager 
sympathy—especially if they were not wholly sat- 
isfied with their own personal appearance—which 
they extended to her poor Petrea, the heroine 
with an ugly nose, and to her efforts to remedy 
the defect. 

One lady in her sixties, to whose nose no one 
but herself ever objected, owns that she was 
moved by Petrea’s experiments to sleeping for 
several consecutive nights with a clothes-pin 
perched astride her most prominent feature in the 
hope of reducing its proportions. Naturally the 
effect, although fortunately temporary, was quite 
the contrary, for the mistreated nose swelled and 
reddened in picuous protest at such abuse. 

The “Beauty Editor” of a newspaper has made 
some recent revelations, which show her to be 
as sensible as some of her correspondents are 
foolish, for she habitually prescribed good rules of 
hygiene, as a necessary accompaniment to some 
harmless, simple cold-cream, or massage or tonic. 
Hair and noses, she found, seemed to give most 
trouble to the discontented. Occasionally, too, it 
dated even from babyhood—although not from the 
babyhood of her correspondents. 

One amazingly and amusingly ignorant mother 
wrote frantically that her baby’s nose was small 
and shapeless; what could she do to make it “look 
like that of a human being’? Scarcely less igno- 
rant was the young girl who wrote appealingly : 

“There are too many vertebre in mynose. Could 
some of them be removed? Perhaps one or two.” 

“What is the best way,” inquired another damsel, 
“to narrow a side-extended nose that is too wide?” 

Still another wrote tragically: 

“Dear Madam. I am a young lady of eighteen, 
and am considered rather pretty by my friends. 
My face has only one fault: my nose is toolarge. I 
would be perfect if it were not formy nose. Dear 
madam, tell me something that will shrink it. I 
think of nothing else night and day, and whenever 
I am in company my nose turns perfectly red.” 

After all, foolish as it is to overvalue beauty, to 
desire it is right and natural, and sympathy need 
not be denied those whose noses would be im- 
proved by shrinking, b they sup} they 











can be either shrunk or relieved of superfluous 
and imaginary vertebra. 
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long the Mexican Border.—The mobil- 
A ization of what is known as the ‘‘maneuver 
division’? of the United States army on the 
Mexican border, to which reference was made 
in this column last week, was accomplished 


rapidly and smoothly. The movement attracted 
a great deal of attention, in this country and 
abroad, and was the occasion of many wild 
rumors; but it was generally accepted as a 
necessary measure to prevent violations of 
neutrality and the use of American territory 
by Mexican ‘‘insurrectos’’ as a base of supplies. 
No patrol of the Mexican coast is to be under- 
taken, and American war-ships which touch 
at Mexican ports will do so only for purposes 
of coaling. In view of the activity of the ‘‘in- 
surrectos’’? and the extent of their depreda- 
tions, the permanent commission of the Mexi- 
can Congress, at the request of President Diaz, 
has ordered the suspension of the individual 
guarantees granted by the constitution. The 
effect is to establish a form of martial law, and 
to admit of the more summary punishment of 
men concerned in highway robbery, train- 
wrecking, the pillaging of towns, and other 
forms of lawlessness. 
& 


Cana Tax Law.— The United 
States Supreme Court has sustained, by 
a unanimous decision, the constitutionality of 
the corporation tax law, which was enacted as 
an amendment to the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. 
This was one of the most important cases 
before the court, as it involved not only grave 
questions of constitutional interpretation, but 
the validity of a statute under which more than 
$27,000,000 had already been collected. The 
court grounds its decision on the fact that the 
tax under consideration is not a levy upon 
property because of its ownership, but an 
excise tax upon the particular privilege of 
doing business in a corporate capacity. The 
Constitution requires that excise taxes shall be 
uniform throughout the United States, but the 
court holds that geographical uniformity is what 
is meant, and that the principle is not violated 
when corporations are taxed and partnerships 
and individuals are exempt, because the ad- 
vantages derived from corporate existence make 
a very real and reasonable distinction. The 
court holds that the tax applies to quasi-public 
corporations as well as others; and it sustains 
the publicity provisions of the law as a part of 
the machinery provided for collecting the tax 
and verifying the returns. 
® 

ew Senator from Montana.—A long 

deadlock in the Montana Legislature over 
the election of a United States Senator to suc- 
ceed Senator Carter, Republican, was broken, 
on the 79th joint ballot, by the choice of Henry 
L. Myers, Democrat. Mr. Myers was for- 
merly a state Senator, and has been for some 
years judge of a local district court. 

& 


ussia and China.—Russia and China 

have been for some time at odds over con- 
flicting interpretations of the rights accorded to 
Russia under the treaty of 1881. Some weeks 
ago Russia gave notice of its intention to send 
a military expedition to enforce its demands, 
if necessary; but the Chinese government 
made certain concessions, and the crisis was 
averted. A second reply which China made 
to Russia’s representations was, however, less 
Satisfactory, and on March 13th the Russian 
foreign office telegraphed an ultimatum to 
Peking. Two demands were embodied in this 
ultimatum: first, the reopening of Russian 
consulates at points specified in the treaty of 
1881, and second, the establishment of free 
trade in certain products, including tea, in 
fulfilment of Article 12 of the same treaty. On 
the 13th the Russian occupation corps was 
reported within 100 miles of the Chinese fron- 
tier, and marching on Kuldja. 

@ 


iii 
rmaments and Arbitration.—Ina speech 


in the House of Commons, March 13th, 
upon the government’s naval policy, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, the foreign secretary, declared 
that the growth of armaments, if it went on, 
must ultimately break civilization down. Any 
real limitation of armaments, he declared, must 
depend upon nations learning, like individuals, 
to resort to law instead of force of arms. In 
this connection he expressed strong approval 
of President Taft’s recent suggestion of an 
all-inclusive arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, and said that 
if two of the greatest nations were thus to 
make it clear that under no circumstances were 
they going to war again, the consequences 
must be bentficent. The general adoption of 
such a system, he added, might leave some 
armies and navies in existence, but they would 


remain, not in rivalry, but as the world’s 
police. ® 


Roa Admiral John Charles Fremont, 
commandant at the Charlestown Navy- 
Yard, died suddenly March 7th, in his 62d year. 

















A rtificial Daylight.—In an address before 
the Society of Illuminating Engineers in 
London, Mr. A. P. Trotter said that the only 
practical production of ‘‘artificial daylight’’ 
with which he is acquainted has been achieved 
by Mr. Cooper in the experiment room of the 
Brighton Railway. It is done by passing 
the rays from an acetylene-lamp through a 
bright-blue screen. The resulting light gives 
as that cannot be distinguished from 
that of daylight. It is not economical, because 
the screen absorbs half the light of the lamp, 
but it solves the problem so far as effect on 
the eyes is concerned. Where economy is no 
object, says Mr. Trotter, a similar result may 
be obtained without regard to the source of the 
light, provided that a suitable screen is used. 
S 

GS eadving Ships.—One of the latest of the 

many devices which have been tried for 
preventing the rolling of ships at sea is Frahm’s 
anti-rolling tank, which has been tested at 
Hamburg, and, it is said, is to be installed on 
a new 55,000-ton transatlantic liner. It has 
also been tried on a war-ship. It consists of a 
U-shaped water reservoir placed crosswise in- 
side the hull, and so adjusted that the move- 
ment of the water, which can be controled 
when necessary by a valve, counteracts the 
oscillations of the ship produced by the waves. 
The apparatus acts on the principle of resonance 
of vibration. Applied: to two trading-vessels 
which were ‘‘notorious rollers,’’ the tanks are 
said to have practically cured the defect. 

& 


he Smoke War.—We are accustomed to 

think of the smoke nuisance as a modern 
phenomenon, but Prof. V. B. Lewes shows 
that it raised so much indignation in England 
600 years ago that a decree was made forbid- 
ding the use of bituminous coal for fuel. Such 
fuel was then a new thing. In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth another attempt to use bitu- 
minous coal was defeated by public opposition 
to the smoke. The third effort attained com- 
plete success in the nineteenth century, and 
now the quantity of smoke belched into the 
air is so great that Professor Lewes likens 
it to a cumulative poison, which aids in short- 
ening life, killing vegetation, and begriming 
and destroying buildings. 

& 

he Tower of Babel.—The German exca- 

vators of ancient Babylon believe that they 
have identified the remains of the Tower of 
Babel, although there appears to be some doubt 
as to which of three structures constitutes the 
foundation of the real Babel. Further excava- 
tions are to be made, and are expected to settle 
the question. ‘The ruins of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace, where Belshazzar’s feast took place, 
and where Alexander the Great died, have 
been shown to cover the remains of quay walls 
built on the riverside by Sargon and Nabopo- 
lassar. The enormous brick buildings con- 
structed by the Babylonian architects were 
veneered with glazed and colored bricks in 
ornamental designs. 

& 


ce by Electricity.— The French 
Transatlantic Steamship Company is ex- 
perimenting with the radiogoniometer invented 
by Messrs. Bellini and Tosi. By. means of 
this apparatus the direction of an invisible 
vessel, sailing along a coast, and emitting wire- 
less signals, can be determined from two stations 
on the shore, and its course can be accurately 
mapped. Conversely, a vessel furnished with 
a radiogoniometer can determine its place near 
a coast by observing the directions of the waves 
coming from two wireless stations on the shore, 
and can thus make its way in a fog when the 
coast lights are invisible. The steamers Lou- 
isiana and Provence have employed the appa- 
ratus with success in approaching New York. 
& 


ird Observatories.’’—The German Or- 
nithological Society has recently elabo- 
rated a plan of labeling live birds which pass its 
observatory at Rossitten, on the Baltic coast, 
by fixing light aluminum garters to the legs 
of captured individuals, which are then re- 
leased. It is hoped in this manner to increase 


| our knowledge of the laws of bird migration. 









Besides that at Rossitten, there are now four 
other ‘‘ bird observatories ’’: one at Riga, 
another in Algiers, a third in Helgoland, and 


a fourth, well known, at Budapest. Orni- 


| thologists urge the necessity of establishing 


many other similar observatories in widely 
separated places, chosen with regard to the 
known or suspected lines of bird migration. 
The Budapest station codperates with an 
observer in almost every province of Hungary. 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den-_ 
tifrice” will prevent trouble from bad teeth. 
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The Simple, Kodak Way 


There’s no more delightful side to photography than the mak- 
It’s all very easy with a Kodak ; no dark 
room for any part of the work, not even when you do your own 


To make every step perfectly clear we have issued a little book 
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T ERE was no star to light the ship, the moon 

















was in its wane, : i 
And Terror rode at midnight with the mari- 
ners of Spain. ; . 
They saw its specters thro’ the mist ascend in 
shadowy shapes, 
And heard the breakers roar and bark around the 
beetling capes. x 
“Stand off! stand off! We land not here—to die, if 
death it be; 
Far sooner will a sailor trust the fathoms of the 
sea. 
Back to the deep! Or swim or sink, we'll find a 
kinder host é 
And better fare for shipwrecked souls than on this 
barbarous coast.” 


They turned like toiling giants in the strength of 
wild dismay, : 

And, hurled beyond the tumbling surf, for life they 
sailed away. 

A land wind tore the sheeted fog—and like an 
open door 

Thro’ parted night a wonder broke—there was a 
light on shore! 


Some bonfire built by savage hands? Did thieves 
for plunder wait? 

Had pagans lured a Christian crew to slay them 
at their gate? 

Avast! that beacon burns too high, too far across 
the main. 

St. Jago saves! His torch is lit to warn the sons of 

pain 

They watched afar in hungry hope—and ere the 
pale of dawn 

The faithful beam betrayed its place, and when 
the night was gone 

They blessed its vision, and their hearts, subdued 
but unafraid, , 

Knew well that mystic guiding light no mortal 
power had made 


A mountain for its candlestick, it fed its lamp 


alone, 
In darkness bright, by day in sight, and fuming 
where it shone. 


Beneath the tender southern sky the thankful 
sailors lay 
At anchor by the sparkling beach of Acajutla’s 


ay, 

And hatled that marvelous mountain with its 
crown of smoke and flame, 

In joy of patriot welcome, by their ancient guard- 
ian’s name. 

They trod th’ enchanted intervales, mid flowers 
of every hue, 

They roamed thro’ sunny gardens where the grape 
and citron grew, 

They —— the Cross of Mercy over every pagan 
shrine 

And led the culture of a race beneath its holy sign, 

And taught a land of idol faith beside the western 
wave 

The sacred name of Saviour that their love and 
wonder gave. 


The ee old, the periled night, the day that saw 
in hope 

The a of the Spaniard on the green Pacific 
8s ope 

Is lost in legend, but unchanged the Name that 
men «adore 

Means life and home o’er fifty leagues of Salva- 
doran shore ; 

Still nightly o’er the ocean foam St. Jago’s light- 
house burns 

wee wary pilots steer aloof, or wait till day re- 
urns, 

And year on year its friendly threat spells rescue 
and release 

As fiery Horeb pointed to the Palestine of Peace. 


* © 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF YUSEF. 


USEF was a Syrian, who 

had made his way to 

a New England factory 
town. Life went hard with 
him. He was sick, dis- 
couraged, and resentful. His 
dream of prosperity in the 
New World—a dream cher- 
ished through years of sacrifice 
and poverty at home—was shattered. Homesick 
and heartsick, he lay on his bunk, or wandered, 
unwashed and unshaven, about his poor quar- 
ters, his eyes sunken and his clothes in rags. 

The first step in his transformation was the 
gift of a clerical coat. It had served its pur- 
pose in the pulpit, and afterward in the 
various humbler stages of pastoral experience, 
and at last, too threadbare for the least of 
these offices, it had made its way into a box 
of cast-off clothing. It looked ridiculous enough 
upon Yusef, but in his imagination there clung 
to it the odor of sanctity, and in it, one Sunday 
afternoon after his recovery, he appeared at 
the church service. 

Dilapidated as was the garment, the minister 
recognized it as a former possession of his own, 
and for a moment had much to do to restrain 
his mirth as he saw himself translated into 
Syriac in the person of Yusef. But the eyes 
of Yusef held him. He could see them even 
from the pulpit. Not that Yusef sat near the 
pulpit. His was the farthermost seat under 
the gallery in the extreme rear. But the min- 
ister’s eyes were good, and he was always 
watching for people who sat far back. Some 
of the most interesting men who ever come to 
the temple of God are those who approach 
remotely. Even so the publican stood afar 
off, and ‘would not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven. ’’ . 

After the service Yusef was making for the 
door. He did not walk; he slunk. There is 
a stage of human humiliation in which men 
do not lift their feet with confidence and set 
them down with decision. Yusef was slinking 
toward the door, when the minister stopped 








him. ‘I am glad to see you,’’ the minister 
said. ‘*Where were you born?’’ 

‘*In Nazareth,’’ answered Yusef. 

‘In Nazareth!’? How this poor, forlorn 
man took the imagination back across the cen- 
turies, to Another Who lived in Nazareth, and 
was poor. 

Then began a friendship between this lone 
Syrian and the minister, a friendship that 
grew, and with mutual profit. Its first result, 
so far as Yusef was concerned, was helping him 
to find a situation; and as soon as he had this 
he bought a new suit of clothes. 

Yusef then came to church in a celluloid 
collar, brilliant and conspicuous the length 
of the church; and he moved up a few seats. 

In time he bought a linen collar and shirt, 
and had them laundered by a Chinaman; and 
in the confidence of his fine linen, he moved up 
a few seats farther. 

Yusef began to prosper. He was strong and 
intelligent, and he advanced in his position. 
And with each improvement in his appearance, 
—the blackening of his boots, the better fit of 
his clothes, his more fluent command of Eng- 
lish, —he moved a little farther out from under 
the gallery, till at last he established himself 
in a modest seat on the side, half-way down. 

One day he came to the parsonage and 
stripped himself of coat, vest and shirt, and 
from a money-belt produced bills and gold to 
the amount of five hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. And all of this, in one lump sum, he 
sent to Nazareth. 

One Sunday, about a month later, Yusef 
had company in his seat. A dark but comely 
woman sat beside him, with eyes like those of 
a Madonna, and slanting down from her side 
toward the farther end of the seat was a row 
of little Nazarenes, arrayed in the new clothing 
which Yusef had provided against their arrival. 

Then the minister remembered how he had 
first seen Yusef, and the appearance of his 
own old coat, and the successive stages of the 
transformation. A good thing had come out 


of Nazareth. 
*® © 


A COSTLY DINNER. 


HE lives of fur-hunters in northern seas 
| sometimes include dangerous adventures 
and extreme hardships. Mr. J. C. Werner 
and his party had a terrible experience on the 
island of Yetomp, an experience described in 
the book entitled, “In Forbidden Seas.” They 
had built a hut with a place for the fire in the 
middle, and an outlet for the smoke above it in the 
roof. Their provisions, powder and dried otter- 
skins were packed round the sides of the cabin. 
Their hunting up to Christmas time had been very 
successful, and they had borne the cold and dis- 
comfort with good courage. 


We had arranged to celebrate Christmas in good 
style with a famous dinner on Christmas eve. We 
were all cooks, and that day every one tried to 
outdo himself. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening. Every- 
thing was ready except the fritters, which were 
now about to be prepared by Jenkins, who had 
mixed the dough, and with a pan of boiling seal- 
| was showing us his dexterity in frying them to 
a turn. 

I don’t know exactly how it began, but I believe 
somebody insinuated that to immerse the fritters 
in boiling oil was not the most palatable way to 
cook them. 

Jenkins would not stand criticism, and the rival 
cooks got from words to blows, and before they 
were aware of it they had upset the pot of boiling 
- + and in one moment the whole place was a mass 
of fire. 

Tongues of flame shot up everywhere. Our ve 
clothes on us were on fire. We made a rush an 
puage through the frail sides of the burning cabin, 

abbing the first things we got hold of in our 

urried exit. Several of us escaped half-naked, 
and all insufficiently clothed. 

By heaping up snow and pieces of driftwood 
under the lee of a neighboring cliff, and close to 
the still pavaing fire, we had shelter, and by usin 
what skins we had saved we had warm 8. 
our provisions, we had saved a bag of hard bread 
and a few tins of preserved meat. Our rifles were 
gone. Of pieces of blankets and sails, we made 
coverings for our bodies, and we kept a good fire 
going day and night; but no matter how we 
wrapped up our feet, they were freezing, and con- 
stantly reminded us that we had no boots. 

We could not expect the return of our schooner 
for some time, and it became a question how we 
could exist. The weather became very bad, snow- 
ing and blowing, and we suffered terribly. 

nm the twenty-ninth we were at the end of our 
any em and that night we went to bed with 
heavy hearts. 

On the morning of the thirtieth, as we were 
sitting moody and disconsolate over the fire, we 
perceived a schooner offshore. It was our own 
vessel, coming long before the time set to take us 
away from the island. By noon we were on board, 
operas away for Yokohama. 

Our Christmas dinner cost us about five hundred 
dollars each, without taking our sufferings into 
account ; and after all, we did not have any dinner. 


*® & 


A CAMPAIGN WITHOUT COLDS. 


EOPLE with the fad for outdoor living could 
Pp strengthen their theories with testimony 

from an unexpected quarter if they would 
consult the ‘Home Letters of General Sherman.” 
These letters, says a writer in the Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette, were not written for public 
perusal, or with any thought that they would after- 
ward be made public. They are the more inter- 
esting for that reason. 


“I have been trying to get some pay to send you, 
for I suppose you are ‘short,’ but the paymasters 
cannot catch up, and in a few days I will be off 
again. I have pay due since January 1st, and yet 
was unable the other day to buy a pair of shoes 
which I need. 

“T have those big boots you sent me from Cincin- 
nati, but the weather is getting warm and the 
are too close and heavy. They st me a goo 
turn, however, in the last march, when for weeks 
we were up to our eyes in mud and water. 

“When we got here the army was ragged and 
hard up, but already our new clothing is issued, 
and we challenge the world to exhibit a finer- 
looking set of men, brawny, strong, swarthy, a 
contrast to the weak and sickly-looking fel- 
lows that came to me in Kentucky three years ago. 





“It is a general truth that men exposed to the 
elements don’t catch cold, and I have not heard a 
man cough or sneeze for three months; but were 
these men to go into houses, in a month the doctors 
would have half of them. Now the doctors have 
no employment. I myself am very well.” 

his was, as readers will remember, in the 
midst of one of the most trying and strenuous 
military campaigns modern history records. In 
this army were nearly one hundred thousand men ; 
they marched nearly every day and on seant 
rations and with many privations; they marched 
in swamps, as the general says, “ p to their eyes 
in mud and water,” and they slept in just such 
environment with wet feet and drenched clothes. 

Often it was a problem to find a place to lie 
down where the water was not so deep as to drown 
them when recumbent. They gathered branches 
from trees and rails from fences where they could 
find them, and when they had time yee moss 
and twigs to cover the corduroy of their couches, 
to keep them drier and out of the water, and thus 

~* in the open; and their general says, “I have 
no — a@ man cough or sneeze for three 
months. 


THE*LAST *GREAT* CHIEF 
ged Cloud, BY 
Wied Vec.,7 









VER the ridge blow cold December snows. 
Within the lodge falls yet more piercing chill, 

The herald of a Guest. With sudden thrill 
The aged warrior, groping, half arose: 
His Comrade of red battle-plains he knows! 
Gravely assenting to the Comer’s will, 
On his last trail, the old chief, dauntless still, 
Forth from the land of the Dakotas goes. 


Soon welcome him a venison repast, 

Spoil of the Happy Grounds; the numerous tread 
Of wind-swift ponies ; the proud pulse of drums; 

Ten thousand waiting braves whom once he led ; 
As to the realm of the Dakotas comes 

Red Cloud, their chief, the greatest and the last! 


* © 


THEIR JUST DESERTS. 


“ UNNING a summer boarding-house,” ob- 
R served Mr. Gray, “is better than reading 
a novel. The characters you meet are 
genuine, and the stories connected with them 
often carry a moral. An incident that occurred 
last summer was not only amusing, but the best 
illustration of poetic justice that I ever saw. 


“A young city fellow, named Mason, engaged a 
room. He owned only the suit he was wearin 
and one other, and his baggage consisted of a sui 
ease containing a shirt, collars and ties. He was 
an honest, good-natured chap,—a soda-fountain 
‘artist,’ for he told me all about his business the 
first day,—and in the beginning was quite unas- 
a 

“But more guests came, among them a young 
ni evidently with money. Mason, anxious to 
make a good appearance, borrowed an iron from 
my wife to press his clothes, and then he began to 
put on the manners of a heavy swell. 

“The young lady, Miss Styles, and her friends 
took it for gran that he was wealthy. He was 
surprised at their mistake at first, and ashamed; 

u eir good opinion so pl d him that he 
found himself trying to live up to it. He began 
to talk vaguely of his club and his dinners and 
—— his horses, his automobile and 


his _ > 

“Once started, he couldn’t stop, for they talked 
freely of their own affairs, as to an equal. The 

irl chatted innocently of her slumming trips and 

er summer home and social duties. 

“Well, neither of them could stay but a week. 
The girl had to go home to help her father select 
the hangings and interior decorations for his new 
house. The young fellow was due back at the 
soda-fountain; but he dropped hints of a cruise 
on his yacht. 

“They were to leave about the same time, but 
in opposite directions. Mason began to be afraid 
that his —_ suit case might betray him, so he 

ut in a few bricks to five it we ent. As he 

ugged it down-stairs it looked as if it might be 
packed with gold and precious stones. 
“The young woman had carried her baggage as 
far as the porch, and there rested. The heaviest 
article, she said, was a suit case, and this Mason 
allantly relieved her of and conveyed to the 
uckboard. I saw them part at the station. She 
didn’t even suspect him, and seemed as flattered 
as he. He certainly carried out his part uncom- 
monly well. 

“Two days later a suit case came to the hotel 
by express, and a letter from the young fellow, 

ason. ‘I accidentally kept the wrong suit case,’ 
he wrote. ‘I haven’t Miss Styles’s address. Will 
you please forward?’ 








couple of feet longer, or, better, I should have 
jw out a subsidiary one, half-way up the 


spinal column, to serve the poor beast’s fore 
quarters 


‘Gently there, Mr. Humanitarian,” I seemed to 
hear somebody whisper. ‘Put the saddle on the 
right horse, if you please. It is only too true that 
yonder gentle creature is suffering horribly, but 
whose fault is that?” 

It did not require profound or prolonged reflec- 
tion to show where the blame really lay. It was 
not with Nature’s Animal Designer, after all. 
Beasts that cannot lick, scratch or switch their 
own fore quarters are intended to go in herds, and 
to get their companions to perform these services 
for them. It follows, therefore, that it is an act 
of cruel thoughtlessness to turn out a solitary cow 
to endure persecution by flies. 

Since this little incident magpenet I have paid 
more attention to the habits o gregarious animals, 
and the degree in which they are dependent on 
one another for their comfort. I have watched 
the behavior of a small herd of heifers and bul- 
locks. One of these seemed to be in special re- 
quest as hair-dresser. One after another its 
companions came to it and made it lick their necks 
and faces. It really was very remarkable how 

ood-natured this creature was, and how freely 
; laced its rough tongue at the disposal of its 

ellows. 


S 
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A PRIMITIVE FERRY -BOAT. 


N a country where rivers are subject to sudden 
| and heavy floods, bridges are sometimes so in- 

secure that ferries are kept up through centu- 
ries. Such is the case in India, and the methods 
of crossing the streams are now what they have 
been from the earliest times. Colonel Davidson, in 
his “Memories of a Long Life,” tells how he was 
taken across a river of that country in time of 
freshet. The contrivance was simple, and may 
have been used in the Orient as long as history 
shows any record. 


A cord Dering been fastened to a large, elon- 
gated gourd, and a smaller gourd being tied to the 
other, the native gets astride, and layin his breast 
on the larger gourd, with hands and feet he paddles 
himself across. 

Women, too, avail themselves of this singular 
conveyance under the escort of a ferryman, who. 
similarly mounted, for the small remuneration: of 
a farthing, takes his charge in tow, carries her 
basket, w th perhaps a child in it, on his head, and 
conveys them safe across. 

Herds of cattle swim these flooded rivers like 
water-rats, and the herd boy, as a matter of course, 
takes the tail of the hindmost bullock in his hand, 
and thus gains a very comfortable lift across. 

These methods of crossing rivers, however, are 
hardly in accordance with our European ideas of 
comfort; so thought I one day as I stood after a 
long ride on the bank of a wide and rapid stream 
which separated me from my halting-place. I did 
not relish the idea of buffeting the muddy current 
on a horse of gourds,’ but as there was no boat 
within twenty miles, it seemed as if I must either 
do this or bivouac on the bank without my dinner. 

While I was in this dilemma, a native signified 
that he would soon set me right. From a 4 
boring hut he brought a native bedstead—not a 
four-poster such as we luxurious people use, but a 
small, light frame of wood, having four little legs 
and held together by the interlacing of a piece of 
cord, which thus forms a sort of net bottom to 
this simple piece of furniture. 

He next brought out four round earthen pots; 
and after protecting the bottom of each with a few 
inches of sand, he put the legs of this cot into 
these —_ and signified that the vessel was ready 
to be launched. 

As I sat doubled up on the extemporized raft, in 
company with y by ~! I found myself raised 
an inch or two above the level of the water, the 
earthen pots forming admirable floats. A couple 
of a swimmers then took me in tow, and soon 
landed me on the opposite bank. 
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A PLEASANT PUNISHMENT. 


ILLY came home from his aunt’s, smiling. 
B Ordinarily he paid his calls upon her with 

reluctance, and departed gladly ; for she had 
no children of her own, and had not studied the 
art of child management. But this time her lack 
of skill had redounded to the boy’s good. 


“She had a great big fruit-cake,”’ Billy ex- 

lained, “nearly a year old, and as rich as pie. 

he took a peep at it while [ was there, and half 
of it was gone. Somebody’d stolen it, or she’d 
eaten it in her sleep. Anyway I hadn’t touched 
it. I didn’t even know it was there. 

“But she accused me of eating it while she was 
out hanging clothes. I vowed I didn’t, but she 
wouldn’t believe me. 

“*You’d better confess,’ she said, ‘for if you 
don’t I shall punish you.’ 

“Of course, if I really had done it I would have 
owned up then, because I thought she was going 
to tan me. But I said, ‘Well, you’ll just have to 
punish me, then, aunty, for I didn’t do it.’ 

“It was just noon, and I was terribly hungry. 
She set that half cake on my plate. Oh, she was 
mad! But I couldn’t make out what she was up 


“I didn’t have her address, either, and so, after | to 


waiting a few days, I opened the suit case, in the 
hope of gettingaclue. It contained a shirt-waist, 
some handkerchiefs, and a pile of rocks from my 
wife’s flower-bed. 

“The address was a restaurant. I ———- the 
girl was a waitress there. She had played her 
game as well as the young soda-fountain clerk had 
played his, and I guess they quit about square.” 
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A THING TO REMEMBER. 


TTLE, sheep and horses go in herds, flocks 
( and droves. That was the habit of their lives 

in a state of nature. All the breeding and 
training of thousands of years are of no avail in 
changing this manner of living. It results from a 
community of interests. The keeper of a single 
cow, sheep or horse may think that he has done 
all that humanity can require in having given 
food and shelter. Even the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals may overlook the 
need of companionship. In his ‘Memories of the 
Months,” Sir Herbert Maxwell gives some reflec- 
tions on this matter. They are homely thoughts, 
but they may lead to praiseworthy action. 


In a little meadow before the door, a meadow 
toasted to tinder by weeks of fierce sunshine, 
- a good Alderney cow, type of patient use- 
ulness. Depending as I do on her to supply me 
with cream and butter for breakfast, I cannot be 
indifferent to things concerning her comfort. 

Seeing that July is the worst month of all for 
flies, I am glad to note that she has a fine switch 
of black hair at the end of her tail, and that with 
this efficient fly-flap she keeps her loins and ribs 
free from annoyance. 

But obviously the tail is not long enough; it 
does not reach her fore quarters. er withers, 
shoulders and dewlap are densely covered with 
black swarms of flies, which must be intensely 
irritating. Now, if I had been designing a cow, 
methinks I should either have made the tail a 





“*Now,’ she said, ‘you’ve eaten half of it, and 
‘ou must be full to the chin! Oh, I know; it won’t 
now. It will taste bad, and every bite 
will taste worse, but I’m going to make you eat 
the second half to punish you.’ 
“T ate every crumb of it,” concluded Billy, ‘‘for 
I was hungry, and it was good; but Aunt Hannah 
looked kind 0’ surprised and disappointed.” 
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LOYAL SERVICE. 


HILE journeying through Central Africa 
W once, after several days of severe march- 

ing, the men of Alfred J. Swann’s cara- 
van failed to reach camp. He returned to them 
with water and assistance, and finding the carts 
with only half their crew, he asked where the 
heavy load was, and they replied, “Miles behind.” 
It was on this journey that he witnessed a re- 
markable instance of the endurance and loyalty 
of a black man. 


Fearing the men would be starved, writes Mr. 
Swann in “Fighting the Slave-Hunters in Central 
Africa,” we pressed on toward them, and finally 
discovered the load drawn up under a bush. 
Searching round for traces of the crew, I heard a 
voice faintly call out: 

“T am alive, but give me water!” 

On looking into the bush, we discovered the 
leader, sheltered from the sun, and after giving 
him water, I asked: 

“Where are the others?” 

“Gone on to camp,” he replied, “for food and 
water.” 

“Why did you not go?” 

“No, master, I could not leave the boat section. 
My name is Mahububu. I was one of Livingstone’s 
boys. I should have died by the load. cut off 
the hide lashings and ate them, and the roots I 
dug up and sucked for moisture.” 

Let no man question, concludes Mr. Swann, the 
ability of black men to perform loyal service after 
evidence of such heroic conduct. 
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A PARTY OF TWO. 


By Annie H. Donnell. 


‘Ds you ever go to a sap-party, Uncle 
Jot?”’ 

Little Jot looked up inquiringly. 
His elbows were on his knees and his chin 
between his brown little palms. He had just 
come home from a sap-party himself—and such 
a splendid one! 

‘Did you ever, Uncle Jot?’’ he repeated. 

Uncle Jotham evaded the question a little. 

‘‘A sap-party came to me once,’’ he said, 
reflectively. 

Little Jot straightened himself instantly and 
looked interested. 

‘One March day he came—the sap-party, I 
mean. He came and went all day, off and on. 
I got quite acquainted with him by night. I 
supposed, of course, he was a single party, 
but when the sap was running, he brought his 
wife—it was Mr. Woodpecker and his wife. 
They sat beside the little maple-tree out there 
in front of the house, and sipped sap as fast 
as it would run. How they did relish it! I 
almost thought I could hear them smack their 
lips, and I’m sure they whispered together 
and said, ‘What excellent sap!’ ‘What a fine 
flavor !’ 

““You see, he had drilled a little straight 
row of holes down the trunk of the maple-tree 
on the sunny side—not on the bleak northern 
side, not he! He was too wise for that! Then 
he had waited for good sap weather to come, 
and then—the sap-party, you know. 

‘‘He sampled the clear, sweet liquid first 
himself from every one of the little holes, I 
suppose to make sure it was all right, and 
then set a day—a good sap day—for his wife 
to come and taste, too. 

‘*T wish you could have seen the couple 
enjoy themselves, taking little sips and nodding 
at each other gravely, as much as to say, 
‘Good, isn’t it?? Then they would wait 
patiently till the sap oozed out of the holes 
again. Every fine, warm day they came till 
the sap stopped running. Then the party was 
over.’? 

‘*And so’s the story, I suppose,’’ little Jot 
said, regretfully. ‘‘I’d like to have been there 
my own self. ’’ 

‘*But if you had been there, the ‘party’ 
wouldn’t!’? said Uncle Jotham. 
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A HOME-MADE BEACH. 


By Ellen Lake. 


* HIS isn’t half as nice as Fairview 

¥ Beach,’’ said Fred, staring solemnly 

out the window. ‘‘This is a gray-look- 

ing old street, with the leaves and the dust 

blowing all round. I just wish we could live 
near the blue water all the time.’’ 

Mother said nothing; she was busy untying 
a roll of blue cambric she took out of her work- 
basket. 

, ‘‘Are you making me play suits?’’ asked 
‘red. 

‘‘No, I’m trying to think how to make an 
ocean; not the kind we enjoy so much in the 
summer, but one for winter use. ’’ 

“TI never heard of that kind,’’ said Fred, 
helping her spread the cloth out on the floor. 
“It doesn’t look much like an ocean, though it 
certainly is big; it about covers this floor. 
And of course it’s blue. ’’ 

“We can play it’s a bit of the ocean, I’m 
sure, ’’ continued mother. ‘‘At Fairview Beach, 
for that matter, we see only a tiny corner of 
the sea. And look, here’s some yellowish 
goods about the color of sand. Can’t we make 
a strip of beach out of it by laying it along 
the edge of this blue sea ?’’ 

_ “Why, yes!’”? cried Fred. ‘‘I’ll cut some 
little wavy places all along the edge of it, so 
that it’ll look more real. And I can cut a long 
point and fasten on it, too, for the lighthouse 
to stand on. I tell you what else I’ll make, 
too, and that’s Sunny Island! I can just cut 
out a little patch of this sandy goods and pin 
it on the blue water, you know. ’? 

‘‘Sunny Island has a little grass growing on 
it, °° said mother. ‘‘Perhaps you could use 
some pleces of this green cheese-cloth. ’’ 

*That’s fine!’’ said Fred, snipping away at 
his island. ‘'There’ll be enough for the grassy 
place over the other side of the’ lighthouse 
point, too, and I can make all the grass that 
reaches round to the duck-yard. Only I’ll 
have to use some sandy cloth again for the 








ducks? little beach, and a narrow strip of it 

for the path through the grass. I should think | 
I could put more sand and grass for the other | 
shore across the bay, where the bathing-houses 


are. And I do wish I had a few pink specks | 
Just to show where the wild roses bloom !’? 
Of course mother found a little pink ribbon | 
purpose. Then Fred measured and | 


for this 





SOAP-BUBBLE FAIRIES. 


eut and cut and measured, and anchored all 
his grass and paths and sandy spots with pins. 

‘*A home-made beach isn’t so bad!’’ he 
said, with a laugh. ‘‘And have you noticed 
when this blue goods gets rumpled up that 
you could almost think the wrinkles were 
waves ?’? . 

Toward the end of the afternoon mother 
sewed all the pieces of cloth in their places, 
and Fred added some round gray dots for rocks, 
and a few jagged bits of green for scrubby 
plants here and there on the sand. 

‘*We seem to have made a little wee piece of 
the world right here in the sitting - room, 
mother,’’ said Fred, when it was all done. 
“‘And it really is shaped just like Fairview 
Beach. ’’ 

The home-made beach proved a favorite 
plaything for Fred and his friends. To 
mother’s pleasure, it could be folded up and 
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put away as neatly as a sheet. At other 
times, when dolls needed salt air or make- 
believe heroes wanted some fun at sea, over 
its blue cambric waters would speed paper 
rowboats or sailing-vessels or war-ships. Paper 
and mucilage provided little docks, and the 
lighthouse, a row of bathing-houses, and fences 
to enclose the cotton-wool ducks. A candy- 
box was turned into a life-saving station, and 
during the winter storms a plucky paper-doll 
crew used to bring many shipwrecked sailors 
ashore. 

Then some days Fred would put away all 
these things, to give place to some wrapping- 
paper wigwams. On such occasions paper 
Indians, painted a good brick-red and bristling 
with paper feathers, used to crowd the beach 
in their joy at welcoming a famous visitor who 
arrived with three small square-sailed ships 
with high sterns. 
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PLAYING CAVE. 


By Eva Macfarlane. 


When heavy rain was falling fast outside the window-pane, 

We had to stay and play indoors till it was fine again. 

Then Dot and I would go and ask if we might have the shawls 
So we could build a “comfy” cave with play-room chairs for walls. 


Sometimes we'd use the table, too, 


and when ‘twas strong and tight 


We'd spread the shawls so there’d not come inside one speck of light. 
Then Dot would crawl inside the cave, and | would roar my worst — 
| always had to stay outside and be the bear the first. 

I'd try to crawl on hands and knees to find some tiny crack 

We hadn’t stuffed up properly, and touch Dot on the back. 

And, if | did, she’d have to come outside into the air 

And let me then play eat her up, till she became the bear. 

And very often | would think how splendid it would be 

IF Dot could be the bear outside, inside the cave with me! 
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MAKE BELIEVE. 
By A. L. Sykes. 
Let's pretend. It’s the most fun 
To play at all that’s being done 
By all the big folks in the town, 
Who by our door go up and down. 


e~ 


“Let us play at school to-day,” 

Or “Let us play keep house,” we say. 
Or we can be Queen or King, 

Fairy! Giant! Anything! 


I am sure it’s much more fun 
To be many things than one. 
Oh, how queerly grown folk play | 
What they are, they have to stay. 


—“tor——— 


Even when Fred was a good-sized schoolboy, 
the beach was useful. One day his teacher 
was having hard work making some of the 
class understand about maps. 

Fred raised his hand. ‘‘Some of us know,’’ 
he said. ‘‘A map is always just like a little 
piece of the world, about the same as an old 
cloth beach I have at home. ’’ 

All his chums who had played Columbus 
and life-saving crew on the winter beach nodded 
their heads again and again. That afternoon 
Fred brought it to school, and the teacher said 
that the map lesson was greatly helped by the 
home-made beach. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
1. 
With first you handle and caress; 
With second you torment. 
My whole will sing right cheerily 
o show a full content. 
II. 
I first my books to learn the way 
That I may make —! whole ; 
My second is a lovely thing, 
And oft will cheer the soul ; 
I’m often by ambition led; 
My whole has helped some that have wed. 
111. 
In spring the boys -~ first displa 
In games that come from March to May; 
My next when said of books is bad, 
But on some days may make us glad. 
My whole’s a word grown from a fair, 
And showy things that were sold there. 
IV. 
My first a fruit of luscious kind; 
Of water the next you always find; 
My third a medicine or drink, 
A poison to mankind, I think ; 
In every line my fourth is seen, 
A useful vowel do I mean; 
My last includes both qos and me, 
spent them together, then you’ll see. 
M y whole an order of herbs will be, 
It’s long enough to serve for a tree. 
Vv. 
A merry party started out one day, 
My last among them, clad in fine array, 
And all the courtiers in their hunting gear, 
Ready to shoot my first should they appear. 
The vivid lightning flashed, the thunder pealed, 
The rain in torrents came, their doom was sealed; 
With eager haste each one to shelter fled, 
The game forgot, they had my whole instead. 


2. ADDITIONS. 

To one-fourth of the space within, add one-half 
of that which has no being, one-fourth of a period 
| of rest and two-thirds of that which has move- 
| ment, and get something newly introduced. 


3. HIDDEN MYTHOLOGY. 
A goddess to whom the mupee and rose 
Are sacred above all else that grows, 
Whose favorite birds are swans and doves. 
’Tis said she favors the one who loves. 


A god who ran to o’ertake his love, 

Saw her a tree with branches above. 

A youth who swam the salty tide 

To find his true love by his side. 

A maiden who spoke through a hole in the wall ; 
Her fame has lived and is known to all. 
This goddess papscente’ the earth; 
Mythology extols her worth. 

Alas for the nymph who finds each day 
That all but her voice is passing away! 

A youth on the hill. He saw the moon. 

His flocks he led. You will guess him soon. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. “A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
2. Ham, dam; hut, hat; bit, bat; cat, cut; dog, 


dig; day, dey; dam, dim; not, nut; pat, pet. 


8. Oliver Perry. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
Henry Clay. John Howard Payne. Benjamin 
Franklin. Daniel Webster. Horace Greeley. 
Capt. James Lawrence. Patrick Henry. James 
Otis. Capt. Nathan Hale. Abraham Lincoln. 

4. T-horn, ¢c-heat, p-late, s-table, t-able. 

5. 1. Ben, jam, in—Benjamin. 11. Will, I, am— 
William. 

6. “Life is real! 

And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 

7. Oil, toil; race, trace; rue, true; ask, task. 

8. Purse, is, ten, see—persistency. 

9. ‘We should count time by heart-throbs. He 

most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best.” 


Life is earnest! 
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have first pleased the palate, then satisfied | 

the hunger, and finally passed away into | 
happy memories without leaving any discom- | 
fort behind them, the writer believes that the | 
caterers’ art in planning well-proportioned and | 
properly balanced backgrounds of neutrally | 
flavored foods, of meats and of bread, and then | 
in relieving them, here and there, by means of 
the high lights of sweets and condiments, is 
more like the art of the painter than we are 
accustomed to suppose. 

To serve well its purpose, the background 
of a menu must have five chief characteristics. 

First, it must be meaty, or shall we say 
nitrogenous, since it is upon meats and their 
substitutes—fish, poultry, eggs, cheese and nuts 
—that we rely for nitrogen. 

Second, it must be starchy, but not too 
starchy. Potatoes, macaroni and bread pud- 
ding taken together in one meal would unbal- 
ance it hopelessly. 

Third, its varying flavors and its differing 
textures must be blended and brought into 
harmony, in places at least, by a little skilfully 
introduced fat. But the worst possible meals 
are those in which rich salads and creamy des- 
serts follow milk soups and scalloped dishes, 
thus piling fat upon fat. 

Fourth, if the meal is to become a happy 
memory, if the fats and the starches and other 
solid parts of the food are to be borne away 
without the consciousness of the eater to the 
places where digestion takes place, there must 
be the right amount of liquid. But things are 
not always what they seem, not even foods. 
This fact is of particular importance at this 
point, for water-ices and the pulp of oranges 
or grapefruit, although apparently solid, are 
really liquids so far as their contributions 
to the dietary are concerned, and. they can 
unbalance a meal in which semiliquid foods, 
like oyster stew and fish chowder, are the chief 
dishes as effectively as they can balance a meal 
in which concentrated foods, like pork and 
beans, form the main course. 

Fifth, and very important, the background 
of the meal must be, to a certain extent, light 
and fluffy. Lightness and fluffiness come prin- 
cipally from cellulose, that feathery yet tough 
and elastic substance which forms the frame- 
work of fruits and vegetables, and which keeps 
pears and cucumbers, for example, from col- 
lapsing into shapeless masses, in spite of the 
fact that they are chiefly water. This cellulose, 
which is perhaps most acceptably introduced 
into the dietary by means of crisp salads, does 
for the weightier portions of a meal what 
excelsior does for pieces of china in a packing- 
case; it keeps them from sinking down upon 
each other. Unless fresh fruits and vegetables 
are introduced, a meal is likely to seem heavy, 
both before and after taking. 

This, then, is the background of the meal, a 
structure into which meats and breads, or their 
substitutes, and fats, cellulose and liquid all 
enter, but in which they are so harmonized as 
to make an attractive whole with no one of 
them conspicuous. If on a background of 
this kind there is displayed an occasional 
pronounced flavor, capers possibly, or mint or 
ginger, and a touch of sometliing very sweet, 
a bonbon, a frosted cake or a bit of rich 
preserve, the result will be a work of art—the 
caterer’s art. 

To show that this is no mere fancy and that 
it may be of real assistance in planning meals, 
the common foods may be put into seven classes, 
those in which the conspicuous constituent is 
(1) water, (2) cellulose, (3) fat, (4) sugar, (5) 
flavor, (6) nitrogen, (7) starch. This is not to 
be taken as an attempt to get what is known 
as the balanced ration. It is rather an aid to 
preparing meals that are in ‘‘good form.’’ 
But as it happens, and happens very fortu- 
nately, there is no surer way to avoid the 
grosser mistakes in diet than by aiming at 
good form. ‘The classification is as follows: 

1, Foods Conspicuous for Water.—Clear 
soups, coffee, tea, cocoa made with water, fruit 
juices, fruit punches, the pulp of watery fruits, 
melons, gelatin desserts without cream, milk. 

2. Foods Conspicuous for Cellulose.—All 
fresh fruits and green vegetables. 

8. Foods Conspicuous for Fat.—So-called 
‘‘ecream’’ soups, which are usually made with 
milk and butter, all sauces and gravies made 
with butter or meat fat, including the made 
gravy served with roasts, bacon, salt pork, 
sausage (other meats from which the fat is 
allowed to drip in cooking, and of which the 
lean portions only are eaten, add little fat toa 
meal), mayonnaise, whipped-cream and boiled 
salad dressings, pastry, suet puddings, nuts, 
custards, ice-cream, hard sauce, whipped-cream 
desserts (milk when taken as a beverage adds 
enough fat to be classed here as well as under 
1), chocolate. 

4. Foods Conspicuous for Sweetness.— 
Frosted cakes, macaroons, candies, rich pre- | 
serves and jams, sweet jellies, meringues, fruits | 


oo analyzing many bills of fare which 
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when cooked or served with sugar, raisins, 
pudding sauces, sirups. 

5. Foods Conspicuous for Flavor.—Pick- 
les, olives, capers, mint, pimentoes, onions, 
| chives, lemon-juice, vinegar, sour or spiced 
| jellies, highly flavored fish or cheese when used 
in small quantities as appetizers, ginger, pep- 
permints, salted nuts (if used in large quanti- 
ties nuts should be classed also under 3 and 6), 


Ke 


French dressing when made with one part of | f 


vinegar to two of oil, and used sparingly. 

6. Foods Conspicuous for Nitrogen.— 
Meats, game, poultry, fish, eggs, dried beans, 
peas and lentils, cheese and nuts (see exceptions 
under 3), milk in large quantities. 

7. Foods Conspicuous for Starch.— Breads, 
crackers, potatoes, rice, cereals, macaroni, 
plain cake, doughnuts and fritters, if properly 
fried and drained. 

Now suppose that we wish to plan a meal, 
a simple luncheon, let us say. We will start 
with eggs (6) on toast (7), spread with a little 
anchovy paste (5), and served with chocolate 
(1) (3). 


this guides in the choice of a dessert. We 
reject all fatty desserts containing cream or 


much butter, and select sliced oranges for their | § 


cellulose and frosted cakes for their sweetness. 

For further illustration take more elaborate 

luncheons, letting each number appear twice: 
A. Cream of celer 1) (3 
Crackers (7 y aaah adhe 


White fish (€). 
Cucumbers (2) with French dressing (5). 


Lamb chops (6). 
Baked potatoes (7). 
Green 


as (2). 

Coffee th. 
Currant jelly (5). 
Ice-cream (3) (4). 
Jake (4). 

. Grapefruit (1). 
Fried chicken £9) 

y@ 

Sweet potatoes (7 ). 
Celery (2). 


Lettuce with French dressing (2) (5). 
Cream cheese (6). Crackers (7). 


Bar le Duc or other very rich preserve in very 


small amount (4). 
Charlotte russe & } (4). 


Candied if © 
A SIMPLE DINNER. 


Coffee ( 
Boiled beef (6). 
Horseradish sauce ~)- 
Mashed potatoes (7) 
Squash h @). 
Suet pudding (3). 
Yellow sauce (egg and sugar flavored, less 
© Fay by than hard sauce) (4). 
offee 


A MORE ELABORATE DINNER. 
Clear soup or hot grape juice (1). 
Roast a a4 
Made gr: 
Boiled p potaroes (7). 
String beans (2) 
Spic yannak (5). 
Lettuce with French dressing (2) (5). 
Crackers (7) and cheese (6). 


Bavarian cream (3) (4). 
Comets — peel (4). 


Notre. In the above meals, cream and ne 
for coffee and bread and butter are omitted 

cause some Ree le take them and some do not, and 
the responsibility does not lie with the caterer. 


Now take a menu from a well-known cook- 
book, and criticize according to this scheme: 


Cream of celery soup (1) (3). 


Roast beef (6). 

Potatoes roasted under the meat (3) (7). 
Yorkshire pudding (7). 

Macaroni and cheese (3) (6) (7). 

Tomato and lettuce with mayonnaise (2) (3) 


(5). 
Chocolate cream pudding (3) (4 
Coffee (1). Pp ng (3) (4) (7). 

This is an extreme case, and it does not 
require the numbers to show that it is over- 
fat and overstarchy, but the numbers are never- 
theless illuminating. 


Examining this course, we see that | 
2 and 4, cellulose and sweet, are lacking, and | } 





We said before giving the menus that this 


scheme was not devised as an aid to securing | Wh 


balanced rations, and this has become more | 
evident as we have gone on, for the question 
of the size of portions has not been raised. 
The fact is that while scientific men continue | 


to disagree as to the proportions in which the | i ) 


various food elements should enter into the | 
ideal diet, much of the computation necessary | 
to determine the exact food value of a meal | 


is unprofitable, for we have no fixed standards. " 


There are, however, extremes to be avoided | 
which are agreed upon by all authorities on 
dietetics. The above plan is a labor-saving 
method of keeping within these bounds. But 
it is not only labor-saving; it is also labor- 
inspiring, for although it is possible to follow it | 
blindly just as it stands, it is possible also by | 
applying a knowledge of food values to extend 
the scheme, making much finer divisions and 
more careful combinations. It leads, therefore, 
almost inevitably to a most absorbing study, 
that of the composition of foods and the science 
of nutrition. | 
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Special Gift of a 
Chest of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverware 


During the past eighteen years, in which 
we have been offering the always accepta- 
ble 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware, our sub- 
scribers, with but one exception, have never 
had such an opportunity as we now present. 
This Offer comprises a Twenty-Four Piece 
Set of Silverware in a beautifully lined Oak 
Chest, all given in return for a little work 
for The Youth’s Companion. 





Each piece of the Silverware is of the 1847 Rogers Bros. 
heavy XS Triple Plate grade, and the beautiful and 
popular Vintage Pattern, French Gray finish. 


The Silverware. The twenty-four pieces of Silverware 
consist of 6 Medium Forks, 6 Teaspoons, 6 Dessert 
Spoons and 6 Medium Knives with solid handles. 


The Oak Chest measures 9x10% inches, and has a 
smooth polished finish. The hinged cover has a nickel- 
plated name-plate and fastener. The lower drawer of 
the Chest is fitted with a nickel-plated pull. The 
Chest is lined throughout with dark green satin, and 
has fitted positions for each piece of the Set. 








OUR LIMITED OFFER 
For Only Five New Subscriptions 


The Chest of Silverware. complete will be 
given to any Companion subscriber who 
secures and sends us five new subscrip- 
tions between March 30 and June 30, 1911. 
The Chest sent by express, charges to be 
paid by the receiver. 








PLEASE NOTE. This Offer combines the full value of the 
Merchandise Payments and the Perseverance Reward, which 
are usually allowed for five new subscriptions. No additional 
article, therefore, will be allowed when the Chest of Silverware 
is selected. The new subscriptions may be sent us one or 
more at a time, and when the full number has been secured, 
the Chest of Silverware can then be ordered. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. BOSTON, MASS. 
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OMETIMES in summer, at the beaches, 
S one sees a group of bathers amusing them- 
selves by tracing out on the smooth, wet 
sand a rectangle, dividing it into compartments, 
and after going off a little distance, pitching 
pebbles into the compartments. This is really 
an adaptation of baseball, and it may be made 
to pass the time pleasantly indoors. Moreover, 
in its indoor form, at least, the game gives 
room for a good deal of skill. 

All that is needed to prepare for the game 
—which might be called ‘‘board ball’? —is a 
sheet of smooth, flexible bristol-board, thirty- 
six inches by twenty-four inches, alsoa number 
of celluloid counters, or chips, that are not less 
than an inch and one-quarter in diameter. 
Then if you have a level couch or a low table, 
upon which to place the board, you will soon 
be ready to play. 

Outline with heavy black ink, on the board, 





safe hits and the elimination of an ‘‘out’’ that 
was already charged against the player. 

Observe in Fig. 3 the counter marked 3. 
It lies half in the compartment, and therefore 
it is considered ‘‘safe.’? As in baseball the 
advantage always goes to the batter, so here it 
goes to the player. There is one out and a man 
on second. ‘The player, perhaps, now pitches 
for 2B. If he succeeds, he announces, ‘‘One 
out. One run. Manon second.’ For the hit 
will have scored the runner on second base, and 
placed a fresh runner on second base. But let 
us suppose that the player misses 2B. 

‘*Two outs. Man on third.’’ 

A “‘single’’ will now bring the runner home. 
We will assume, therefore, that the player 
pitches into 1B. 

‘Two outs. Onerun. Man on first.’’ 

At this juncture the player might well try 
to pitch into 3B, since there are two outs, and 





the four compartments shown in Fig. 1. The | the chance of getting the man round from first 
dimensions of each should be on two or three successive hits 
as indicated, but a slight varia- --—---24 sncnes—--—---; is probably no better than the 
tion in their relative positions chance of making a three-base 
will make little difference. H[L_]r hit, thus scoring the runner 
You will then have one large 2 in.sq. and placing another runner 


compartment marked 1B (or 
one base); two smaller ones, 
marked respectively 2B (or 
two bases) and 3B (or three 
bases); and a still smaller 
one, marked H R (or home 
run). ; 

Two persons play. Lay the 
board on the couch or table, 
with the 1B compartment 
nearest you. Agree as to 
the distance from which you 
will pitch,—any distinguish- 
ing mark on the carpet or 
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2x2% in. 
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on third, whence a ‘‘single’’ 
will bring him home. Say 
that he misses, however, and 
announces his third out. This 
concludes the half - inning, 
and the player retires with 
one run to his credit. He 
takes his counters from the 
board, and stands aside. 
Now see if the play of the 
second player can be under- 
stood merely by inferring it 
from the announcements he 
makes after each pitch. 


s[_]e 
2x2% in. 








floor will serve,—and which 
player shall begin. The object 
of the game is to pitch counters into the com- 
partments,— in other words, to make ‘‘safe 
hits,’’—and thus to score runs. But before we 
begin the game a word is necessary as to the 
method of pitching. 

The counter should be held between the 
thumb and first finger, in the manner shown 
in Fig. 2. The second finger rests against the 
under surface of the counter and steadies it. 
Leaning forward, your toe on the mark, pitch 
the counter with a back-hand motion. It 
should be pitched so that it will land almost 
flat on the board. A slight jerk of the wrist 
at the moment of pitching gives the counter a 
rotary motion that helps prevent it from rolling 
on its edge after it strikes the board. 

There are times, however, when the com- 
partment into which the player wishes to pitch 
is already almost filled with counters. In that 
case, to avoid the danger of knocking out of 
the compartment a counter that is already in it, 
the player pitches high, allowing the counter 
to drop into the compartment—perhaps even on 
some of the counters that are already there. 
There is less skill and more chanee in this high 
pitching, but on occasion it is necessary. 

Now for the game. The first player attempts 
to pitch a counter into 1B. Let us assume 
that he succeeds. This means that he has a 
player on first base, with nobody out. He 
tries again for 1B, but this time the counter 





slides beyond the compartment. One man out! 
But the miss counts as a ‘‘sacrifice hit,’’ and 
the man on first is supposed to have advanced 
to second base. 

All outs count as sacrifices, with two excep- 
tions: If the counter slides or rolls completely 

off the -board, no‘ run- 
ner’’ already on the bases 
is permitted to advance ; also 
if a runner is on third base, 
he cannot be ‘‘sent home’’ 
except by a safe hit. 

After every pitch the 
player announces aloud the state of the game; 
thus, after the first play described above: 

‘*No outs. Man on first.’? 

And after the second play: 

‘‘One out. Man on second.’? 

Note also that no counter, once pitched, is 
removed from the board, or even touched, until 
the player has finished his half-inning. The 
accumulation of counters in or near the com- 
partments increases the difficulty of getting into 
the compartments as the play proceeds. In 
this connection, note that if a counter already 
im a compartment is knocked out of it by a 
counter pitched later, it counts as a man out. 
Thus one careless pitch may result in two or 
even three outs. Three counters outside the 
compartments mean that three men are out 
and the side is ‘‘retired.’*? On the other hand, 
a counter which lies outside a compartment 
may be driven into it by a later pitch, and 
thus be counted as a safe hit. 

_One of the most skilful plays is shown in 
Fig. 3. The counter marked 1 has been 
pitched a little short, so that it is not quite in 
the compartment. The player now pitches the 
counter marked 2 in such a way that it hits 
1 at the angle shown by the dotted line. 
The result is that 1 is knocked into the 
compartment, while 2, shooting off at a tan- 


gent, also slides in. The play goes as two| 
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‘he retires with two 








**One out. ’” 
‘*No outs. Man on first; 
man on second.’’ The first pitch must have 
fallen short of 1B, and by a dexterous effort 
his second counter is made to send the first 
into 1B, and goes in itself. 

‘*One out. Man on second; man on third.’’ 
A sacrifice. 

‘*Two outs. Manon second; man on third. ’’ 

As explained above, no runner can be scored 
on an out; and of course the runner on second 
cannot be advanced to third, since already 
there is a runner on third. 

‘*Two outs. Two runs. Man on second.’’ 
The player has pitched into 2B, scoring both 
runners. 


“Two outs. Man 3 
on first; man on ( 
third.’’ He has 
pitched into 1B. 1 BASE 


‘* Three outs.’’? And 


Q. 
@ 


Fig. 3 


runs to his opponent’s 
one. 

The game proceeds, 
inning by inning. It 
is customary to play 
nine innings, as in 
baseball. Compared with other games in which 
pitching or tossing figures, the advantage of 
board ball lies in the interest of the scoring, and 
in the use of judgment as to which compartment 
to try for on any specified play. The number 
of outs and the position of runners on the bases 
help decide whether the player shall pitch for 
a ‘‘single,’’ a ‘‘two-bagger, ’’ a ‘‘three-bagger, ’’ 
or a ‘‘home run.’’ But in general, he makes 
the safest play—unless, say, with no outs and a 
couple of men on the bases he risks an attempt 
for a home run or a three-bagger. 

As you become more proficient, increase the 
distance from which you pitch. You can 
insure an interesting game with a weaker 
player by letting him pitch from a point nearer 
the board. After a while you will probably 
discover that you can not only pitch into 1B 
nearly every time, but that you can send the 
counter to the back part of the compartment, 
so as to leave space for other counters in the 
nearer part of the compartment. There is 
record of one game, pitched from a distance of 
six feet, in which a player made seven singles, 
two two-baggers, a three-bagger and a home 
run before three men were out. 
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AN ARITHMETICAL SURPRISE. 


WELVE persons decided to lunch together 
every day, and agreed not to sit twice in 
the same order. One of the number, a 
mathematician, surprised his associates, accord- 
ing to ‘‘Das Buch fiir Alle,’’? by informing 
them that their decision meant that one and 
one-third million years must elapse before they 
would again be seated in the original order. 


Two men can sit together only in two different 
ways, three in six ways, four in twenty-four, 
five in one hundred and twenty, six in seven 
hundred and twenty, seven in five thousand and 
forty, eight in forty thousand three hundred 
and twenty, nine in three hundred and sixty- 
two thousand eight hundred and eighty, ten in 
three million six hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand and eight hun eleven in thirty-nine 
million nine hundred sixteen thousand and 
eight hundred, and twelve in four hundred and 
seventy-nine million one thousand six hundred. 
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The American 
Consumer Paid 


$8,314,257 


(Over eight million dollars) for 





Hosiery 


During the Year 1910 


A tribute to honest values — so 
that you will make no mistake 
in your selections, we feature 
very distinctly a few of the 
*“Onyx’’ numbers responsible for 
this result — ask your dealer for 
them. 


FOR WOMEN 


B 488 


Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Silk Lisle in black 





and all co! with “GARTER TOP” and 
Spliced Heel, Sole and Toe; very sheer; ex- 
ce y strong. 


25c per pair 


Women’s “ONYX” black, tan and white Gauze 
Lisle, with “DUB-L TOP” and “DOUBLEX” 
Heel and Toe; a very desirable quality. 

35c per pair, or 3 pairs $1 


409 K 


Women’s “ONYX” “DUB-L TOP” Black, 

White and Tan Silk Lisle with “DOUBLEX” 

Spli at Heel and Toe; feels and looks 

silk; wears better. 

50c per pair 

409 G. The Gauze weight of this cele- 
brated number with all its merits. 

50c per pair 


SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk with Lisle 
Sole and Lisle Garter Top— Black and all 
colors—a wonderful value. 

$1.00 per pair 


1133 


Women’s “ONYX” Black Silk; Seasonable 
Weight; “DUB-L TOP”; Lisle Sole; High 
Spliced Heel—an unusual quality. 

$1.50 per pair 


B 153 


Men’s “ONYX” Silk Lisle, black and all colors; 
Gauze weight ; Linen Spliced Heel and Toe and 
Double Sole; a remarkable value. 

25c per pair 


Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Silk 
Lisle, “DOUBLEX” splicing at Heel and 
Toe. “The Satisfactory Hose.” 


FOR MEN 


50c per pair 
E525. The Gauze Weight of the above 
number. . 
50c per pair 


215 


Men’s “ONYX” PURE THREAD SILK with 
Lisle Heel and Toe, in Black and the following 
colors: Tan, White, Gray, Navy, Purple, Helio, 
Suede, Green, Burgundy and Cadet. Best pure 
silk sock made at the price. 2 
50c per pair 


FOR CHILDREN 


X 54 


Misses’ “ONYX” Seamless 1 X 1 Ribbed Silk 
Lisle Hose; Black, White, Pink, Sky, Tan and 
Red. Sizes 5-10; al! d 

25c per pair 


Sold at the quality shops. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will direct you to the nearest one or send 
postpaid any number desired. Write to Dept. 16. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
NEW YORK 








Bradford Comfort 


Unlined Kid Boot for Women. 
Sizes 24 to8. Widths D, Eand EE. 

A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. 

Comfortable from the start. No 

breaking in required. 

No. Send for Free Cataloque of 

45. Shoes for the Family. 


Chas. A. Roberts, Bradford, Mass. 
























“* TRICKS and KNACKS 


Steel Fishing Rods 










OF FISHING ” Ye, “4 
144 pp Book FREE Po 44> Sy 26 
| Cloth bound, 40 chapters ‘I . I ta 
Your local fishing tackle deal- . 
er will give you a copy free with @) af 
each “BRISTOL” Rod pur- @& ¥ 
chased of him during 1911. It is 
| a great book given free with the finest * 
rod. Look for the name “ BRISTOL” ° 
on the reel seat, always on the genuine. ‘ f ’ 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 3 rst 
Give your dealer’s name,so that wecan 4 Peer, 
supply him with books free, for you. — 
* 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 


35 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 74 
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COLUMBIA, RAMBLER, CLEVELAND, TRIBUNE. 
Fay Bicycles for Boys and Girls. 
The most famous American bicycles. Send 
today for catalogue and peetesars of our 
convenient method of selling these wheels. 
PE MPG. CO., 454 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


April 
17th 












N the above date the 

price on several styles 

of the New Companion Sew- 

ing Machine will be advanced. 

The adoption of new features 

has made this advance in price 
necessary. 


@ In the meantime, however, 
we have decided to make 


An Advance Offering 
of these 
Newest Styles 


selling them at the present very 
low prices until April 17th, 
when our new catalogue is 
expected from the printer. 


@_ Coming as it does, right at 
the spring sewing season, this 
is a most unusual opportunity. 
Prospective purchasers will do 
well to take advantage of it. 


@. Write to-day for the special 

offer we are making to those 

who order immediately, and for 

circular showing new machines. 
ADDRESS 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated wee aper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent _by 
fail, should be by Post-Oftice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY _ MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion 
201 Columbus Avenue. " Boston, Mass. 








THE EYE AND THE OCULIST. 


N a recent number of 

a popular magazine a 
writer has given a vivid 
and harrowing account 
of his experiences when 
his time came to be fitted 
with glasses. He tells of 
his wanderings from doc- 
tor to doctor with all sorts 
of symptoms that could 
not be relieved, until, al- 
though he was not having 
any local eye trouble, it 
occurred to him to try an 
oculist, who immediately 
found the eyes to be at 
fault. 

The vicissitudes into 
which this discovery plunged him, the months 
of experiments with wrong glasses, the criminal 
incompetency of many opticians, the uncertainty 
and costliness of the whole process make melan- 
choly reading. One is driven to the conclusion 
that only the wealthy “leisure classes” will ever 
have the time, let alone the money, to indulge in 
properly fitted glasses. 

We are all becoming educated to the significance 
of eye-strain in its deplorable consequences to the 
entire physique, and even if we only partially 
accept the accusations and conclusions of the 
writer here mentioned, it would be desirable that 
our education should go on until the opticians are 
forced by awakened public opinion to furnish 
proper lenses, and to equip their workrooms with 
the proper machinery for turning them out. In 
the meantime there are several ways in which the 
wearer of glasses can help himself, and with re- 
gard to these points the article referred to is most 
helpful. 

The most scientifically fitted glasses in the 
world will do more harm than good unless they 
are properly kept and correctly worn. It is a 
strong statement to make, but most people wear 
dirty glasses, even those who are fastidiously 
careful in all other respects. Peering through 
any clouded and uncertain window is a strain 
upon the vision. How much more must the strain 
be when the window is so close to the eye that it 
is almost a part of it! 

In this matter adults can look after themselves, 
but happy is the mother whose child does not need 
glasses, for with children it is a matter of unceas- 
ing vigilance to keep them free from coatings of 
butter and jam and tears; yet this must be done, 
or all the benefit of the glasses is lost. Another 
matter in which one can be one’s own salvation is 
that of the proper angle. Glasses must be worn 
at the exact angle for which they were prescribed 
and no other. For this reason many people, and 
all children, do better in spectacles than in eye- 
glasses. The glasses should be fitted to the eye 
by the optician, after which care should be taken 
not to handle and loosen the frame. If this occurs 
in the slightest degree, they should again be fitted 
and tightened. 
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WOMAN’S PLACE. 


HE car stopped two streets beyond the point 

which the woman had designated. The acci- 
dent became a misfortune from the fact that rain 
was falling heavily. The misfortune had elements 
of tragedy, because the woman was large, posi- 
tive, and tenacious of her rights. And from the 
smallness and timidity of the conductor, the 
tragedy promised to be full of pathos. 

The conductor’s hand was on the bell-rope. The 
woman paused in the rear vestibule. 

“Well, aren’t you going to back up?” 

“I’m sorry, madam, but there’s no help now,” 
he apologized. “Forty passengers are waiting to 
go forward. And here comes another car behind. 
Step lively, please!” 

“Now I like that!” exclaimed the woman. 
“Don’t you see it’s raining, and I’m wearing my 
new hat and coat, and I have no rubbers or 
umbrella?” 

She stepped down on the foot-board, but lin- 
gered there, in shelter, to button her garments 
about her and to rearrange the pins in her hat. 

“I’m sorry,” said the conductor, in deep em- 
barrassment, “‘but—will you kindly get off? The 
car is waiting.” 

“T’ll get off as soon as I can,” she retorted. “I 
never saw such a street-car system! It will bea 
long while before I pay you another nickel. ll 
walk first!” 

She now descended to the pavement, but, being 





swept by the hurly-burly of the storm, crooked her 
arm momentarily round the hand-rail for support. 

‘Hurry, please!” urged the conductor. He sig- 
naled, the car moved, and it not only jerked the 
woman rudely, but water, splashing from under 
the wheel, spattered her shoes and skirt. Rigid 
with dignity and anger, she stood there in the 
pelting rain while the car rolled away. 

“Well, ’llremember you! I’ve got your number, 
and you’ll hear from me! Now you’ve heard a 
piece of one woman’s mind!” 

The mild conductor regarded her pathetically 
through the rear window. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, earnestly, to the group in 
the vestibule, ‘‘woman is all right, but I think her 
place is in the home.” 
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HIS FIRST “ JOB.” 


HE story of the business life of the late Morris 
K. Jesup is that of many another American 
who, starting from small beginnings, by his indus- 
try, thrift and foresight, gradually acquired large 
means. Mr. Jesup was much interested in indus- 
trial education, in the cause of which, declares his 
biographer, Mr. W. A. Brown, he was one of the 
pioneers. He had learned the importance of at- 
tention to detail, and considered no small duty 
too trifling to be beneath his notice. A friend of 
his, a lady, tells the following anecdote: 


One evening, as she was on her way to dine with 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesup, her son, who on the followin 
day was to begin the momentous enterprise 0: 
earning his own living, said to her: 

“Please tell Mr. Jesup that I am going down to 
Wall Street to-morrow to begin my business: ca- 
reer, and as I am so ignorant that I do not even 
know where Wall Street is, I should greatly value 
his advice.” 

Mr. Jesup’s answer was as follows: ‘Tell the 
boy first to learn how to do his own job, and then 
to begin directly to learn how to do the work of 
the man next ahead of him. 

“Tell him to follow that course in every direction 
in the office, and not to take his summer holiday 
at such a season that he will lose the meen 
of studying during the absence of his fellow mem- 
bers on the office staff. In this way he will not 
only learn many things which he will need to know 
later, but he will make himself doubly useful to 
his i ge A 

“Tell him, in the second place, that as soon as 
he makes any money in life he should begin 
taped to learn how to give away some of it. 
This giving away should be made an intelligent 
habit, and not be left to chance impulse after a 
a finds himself possessed of more than he 
needs. 

The advice was eminently characteristic of the 
giver. He had learned both how to make mone 
and how to spend it, and he regarded the secon 
as an art worthy of as serious study as the first. 
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NO SECOND EXPERIENCE. 


8S Uncle David Lane looked aimlessly and help- 
lessly about the great department store, he 
was approached by a smiling floor-walker. “Is 
there any way in which I can help you?” he in- 
quired. 


“T want to get a birthday present for a lady,” 
said Uncle David. “She lives next neighbor to 
me in the country; not so young as she was once, 
but not so old as she might be, and a good neigh- 
bor. There’s three, four of us want to give her a 
present on her next birthday, and they’ve fixed on 
me to select it, seeing I was coming to town. ow 
could you — segeuns in the neighborhood 
o’ two dollars in price?” 

“That would buy one of our beautiful new birth- 
day books, I think,” said the floor-walker. ‘The 
stationery department is —”’ 

Uncle Davi antes his feet firmly, and grasped 
the arm of the brisk floor-walker. 

“You can guess again,” he said, interrupting 
the fluent speech of his companion. “’Twas a 
birthday book given to my first wife, and carried 
round by her to the relatives, that lost us her Aunt 
Maria’s property, and madded Cousin Jonas’s 
wife so she’s never got over it, and broke ~ | the 
engagement betwixt my niece Florry and her 
young man, when her folks thought at last she’d 
secured a partner, if he was kind o’ under age. 

“IT won’t go into all the circumstances to a 
stranger, but I wouldn’t buy a birthday book, not 
if you’s to offer to pay me for it. You tell me 
where the sofa-cushions are. That’s a safe pres- 
ent for a lady, according to my lights.” 
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A DIMINISHING DOG. 


¢ “Walks and People in Tuscany” Sir Francis 
Vane tells the story of a courageous but unfor- 
tunate dog, Turco, whose acquaintance he made 
near Greve. The animal was a farm dog, a splen- 
did specimen of a black-and-white sheep dog. 


Born with an adventurous disposition, Turco 
explored the neighborhood, and one sad day was 
shot at, and with such little accuracy that his near 
hind leg was destroyed. A kindly English lady 
had him attended by a veterinary, and the dog 
recovered, although, of course, with three legs 
only. Yet his indomitable daring was not lessened. 
He still roamed and fought many battles. 

Then came the poison incident. Burglars had 
arranged to rob my friend’s house, and had pre- 
pared their way by laying down poison. et 
almost by a miracle, Turco recovered after weeks 
of agony. and regained his spirits, too; for he 
sauntered out one night, had an immense battle 
with a dog larger than himself, and came back to 
the house with his fore leg hopelessly broken. 

He now has only two legs, or had when I saw 
him last, yet although I not seen him for 
more than a year, he limped up to greet me with | 
the wildest of welcomes. 
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THE SUPREME TEST. 


OST youngsters have their own ideas of great- 
ness, as they have of everything else that 





comes within their reach. To a boy’s mind, a 
battle is all sound and fury; the hero of the fight 
is the one who has inspired most fear among the 
enemy. Among the stories told by Mr. Harvey 
in his book, “Irish Life and Humor,” there is one 
relating to Lord Wolseley after his return to 
England from service in India. 


Wolseley, who is fond of children, was once in- 
troduced to a boy four years old. The child gazed 
at the general with an expression half-incredulous, 
and then said: 

“Are you the Wolseley that fought in the 
battles ? ‘ 

“Yes, I was in a good many battles,” said the 
noble lord. 

The ae looked at him in wondering 
silence, and then said, ‘‘Let’s hear you holler!” | 





LIFE LONG SUFFERING 
FROM SKIN TROUBLES 

Skin sufferers! Do you realize that to go through 
life tortured and disfigured by itching, burning, scaly 
and crusted eczemas and other skin and scalp humors 
is, in the majority of cases, unnecessary? Itissimplya 
question of selecting the proper remedial agents. That 
Cuticura soap and Cuticura ointment are undoubtedly 
such is, we believe, proven by over thirty years of un- 
disputed success throughout the world. They afford 
immediate relief in the most distressing cases, when 
the usual methods fail. Cuticura soap and ointment 
are sold wherever civilization has penetrated. (Adv. 
— 


STAMPS (Qoaittn Stir Go." Toiead, Shic. 


BROWNRn)N’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


are most beneficial in throat affections. Free from 
opiates. Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00. Sample free. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 

















FISHING 
LINES 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Made for every kind of fishin, 
and not high in price. Sen 
for Free Samples and cata- 
logue. Give your dealer's 
name and say what kind of 
pon > A you like. We will 
the right lines. 





ery > Sevned 














le J. MARTIN’S SONS, 53 Kingfisher St., Rockville, Conn. 


34 More 
Stitches 


Ptimtits 


Heel 





Ee 





Get This 
Rightly Shaped 
Guaranteed Hose 


Guaranteed six months. Zinen heel and 
toe. Full, roomy heel — having 34 extra 
stitches in it—only guaranteed hose having 
this full gusset in heel—knit on 
only machine by which it’s possible. 


Lasherhose 


Guaranteed Lasherhose, 6 pairs in a box, 
$1.50. Other Lasherhose 15c to 50c per pair. 
All Lasherhose fit the shape in leg, ankle 
and foot. Biue, Black, Natural Gray, Slate 
and Oxford. If your dealer is not supplied, 
write for beautiful FREE book, «/ustraied 
in colors. 

VERMONT HOSIERY & MACHINERY CO., 

Bennington, Vt., and Northfield, Vt. 




















BOB FEE, Address HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO., 38:4 Sntaah3s: 











NO MONEY RE 


to anyone, anywhere in the U.S eposi y Sreight 
N DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, during which time you may ride the bicycle and 


allow TE 
put it to any test you wish. 










uu receive our catalogu 


yo 
YOU WILL BE 
can make you. We se 

are satisfied with $1.00 profit al 


oO 
a great fund BA 4, matter and 


WANTED—RIDER AGENTS 


hibit a sample 1911 Model “ Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 
where are making money fast. 

UIRED vail you seostve and approve of your bicycle. We shi 
- UT 





If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not 


LOW FACTORY, PRICES." 
your bicycle, "DO NOT. BUY s bicycle o soa of tires from anyone at any price until 
n 


eS al learn our un 
ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models, at the wonderfully low prices we 

ll the highest lower Bric 
we factory cost. BICYCL DEALERS 


bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 


TIRES, COASTER BRAKE i cresting’ in the bicycle tise a haif'uual prloes, 


NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing 
useful information. It only costs a postal 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. C50 CHICACO ILL. 


IN EACH TOWN 
and district to 
tide and ex- 
Our agents every 
Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 









t a cen ¢ in advance, 














be out one cent. 
We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at one mage ges above actual factory cost. You save $10 to 

have the manufacturer's guarantee behind 


of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 








de bicycles at es than any other factory. We 





» you can sell our 


to get everything. Write it now. 





WASHBURN-CROSBY 





WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., LARGEST MILLERS IN THE WORLD, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A LOT OF MONEY Outdoor Workers—Cold | 


has been spent by us in the preparation of printed 
- and in wet and stiff, will find speedy relief for soreness 
ulving those intereete geo die of whit © of muscles, joints and limbs in a hot bath and rub- 


i knowledge of what Owen 
Ving {moe ine war tee’ ti bing with the Antiseptic, Healing and Stainless 


ave and the way they do business. We have 
made ® aoa success. What we have done you can do. 
i “KING OF PAIN™ J 


STOCK AND EGGS FOR HATCHING. % a 

A postal with your address is‘all that is necessary. ‘i ro 
Fly-Time Is Coming. 
Defeat the plans of the 


OWEN FARMS, 300 William Street, Vineyard Haven, Mass. ieee 
New England and Other Matters. 
typhoid fly by putting your 
i 


cS Sil | A= months ago mention ‘was made in this 
0 0s | column of the neglected and decaying con- 
garbage where he cannot get 


Tight Doors | dition of the old house in Concord, Massachu- 
Good Lumber bmg ars, and whe = " u ily oe tit; also fool the dogs and 
Let us show you how 2 “cc y y = - ao = . cats is ‘using our “Cnder- 
you can save 20% or | weeks Little Women, beloved by generations | No litter, no odors. Look 
more of the purchase § | of American girls. The closed doors, boarded over our specialties and see 
priceon.a Silo. Special | windows and general air of desolation and | peng Se bee what else you need. 
















































































discount if you order . . . . ; "Ze | Chocolates are like people—good, bad and medium. 
now. Post card will dilapidation have caused much disappointment the dish. mE Some chocolates look good and are good, others look 
bring free catalogue and other information. in recent summers to the thousands of visitors cop A good and are bad—made up of glucose and other cheap 
| + | terials, all of which is hidd der a thin layer of 
STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO., Auburn, Me. J who come to Concord from all parts of the || Underground Garbage Receiver, J ciccointe: They are like some kinds of beauty -onty 
|country. Of all the many historic and literary | Underfloor Refuse Receiver. | “skin deep.” 

shrines of the beautiful old to the home of | Underground Earth Closets. | Samoset Chocolates look good and are good all 
. Portable Metal Houses for above. the way through. Made of the purest, cleanest, most 

|Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy is one which all Spiral-Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels ~ . : : 
——— 0, . | High-Grade Bathroom Accessories. delicious ingredients to be had and possessing flavors 
visitors seek, and they have found something : niall er | distinctively their own. Compare Samosets with ordi- 
| enn ingly in the Sold wy ny Pep y Fe ~s ORs) thom. Send | mary chocolates and see the difference. Named for 

ceedi pathetic abandoned house * | the good Indian—Samoset. 





ander ee its ra i of a = = _ Mfr 17 Fecrer St. Lee. Mow 9 | 5 AMOSET CHOCOLATES CO., Boston, Mass. 
weeds and its big door-step rotting away. 
Real 


is pleasant to note that the Concord Woman’s 

Club has now taken up the matter, and hopes 

to raise funds to buy the house and land. If Car as Sy, 

this can be done, the house will be repaired safety 


and placed in the charge of a permanent or- for the man 


ganization, which will maintain it as an Alcott and Prote ctors neat maint, 

Did Your Garden Fail memorial. e Light, strong and 

last summer because it happened to a dry evertasting, Guaranteed 
2 ” Too bad to los hard work, seeds. 2 a . q Q : 

fertilizer, ete,, and worse still to lose the abun” URING the past year the Boston Chamber against every defect. You 

never wore such comforta- 


dance of fresh vegetables you might have had, of Commerce has been making a study of 
y : ble masks—they fit the face. 


al for the — of water. ene 
here’s plenty of water near you somewhere— j ead throat > S y - , 
colds in the b and - At first thought, } They've got all the latest improve- 
ments full length pads, sunshade, 


a river, pond, spring or well that would prevent ° . 5 
this logs year after year if you Xa, os such a subject may seem outside the province 
-Phneumatic ater > em * 
water and put it where you want it. It’s the ideal of a commercial body, but the results show neck protector, chin band, head strap and 
big eye holes. Tossed off in a jiffy when 
you go after a pop foul, or catch a man steal- 
ing home. They “stay put’ when in place, 


that the prevalence of colds is an exceedingly 
Water System for important matter to the industry and commerce 
and never joggle or jar loose, no matter how 


Country Homes of a great city. The committee which had the 
hard you throw. 


Plenty of water, hot or cold, for use indoors matter 4 in charge was composed largely of 

and out and not a cent of water tax. No physicians, and the investigation covered about Reach Body Protectors are as comfortable 
matter where you live, whether on a hill or in s : ‘ F 

a hollow, this system is adaptable to your use. sixteen hundred cases, in all lines of work. as Reach Masks, and just as well made. 

Slip one over your head, hook the strap, 

and get down to position—it doesn’t bind 









































There are hundreds of our plants in use all * * . s Ps . 
over New England, giving universal satisfaction. The financial bearing of the investigation is 

















Write for Our Special Book C. indicated it i i ~ 
hak ws also a pout fi hting your house by elec- indi - when it is mentioned that the per anywhere. Try a quick throw to sec- 
tricity. Latest methods, reasonable prices. sons afflicted lost about four thousand days of - 0 th ond—how easy ! 
62 Beal Washington pA ied =... work and over twelve tho nd dollars in + pied -_ Say! The big league catchers 
. — mma’ | wages. The tabulations show that colds are old man! Aha, ese Ranch Biacke ead fee- 





most prevalent in Boston in January, March now we’ve got him!”’ 
and May, and that the age between thirty and Whenever you buy any Base Ball Goods with 
the Reach trade mark on them you can be ‘‘dead 


Water Su ly forty years is most susceptible. It was shown teas 0 ( 
that persons working in the open air suffer certain” they are ofiicial, and the best made. The 








tectors! Why don’t you? 
And say ! Every player 
in the World Series 

used a Reach 













i i , : i most popular dealers in every city, town and village are mice of 
For Country Homes. agg owes har once tera our agents. Go, let them show you, and send for our Peete 
Department -store employés suffered worse crack-a-jack new 1911 a It shows Reach Base 
Our - ploy a Ball Goods in actual colors. It’s FREE! 
Pneumatic || than any of the other classes investigated. The complete book on base ball—THE REACH GUIDE. Sold everywhere, price 18 cents. 
Tenk The committee declares that the best way to] qa, gy. REACH CO., 1703 Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





om, fight colds is to have plenty of fresh air in| Makers of the Official American League Base Ball—The Cork Center Ball (Patented) 
Hand, homes and places of work. Sleeping-room 2 




















3 — windows should always be open at night, if 

Pump the sleeper can be well covered. Proper ven- 
getty ||tistion and the keeping up of the vitality of THREE NEW ONES 
a the body are urged as the best resistance to 

running colds, as they are to tuberculosis. From the B O &, T O N 
howe * 1911 Line of 

and AINE was the original ‘‘dry’’ state, and 
grounds. has consistently clung to its policy of total 





; prohibition while other states have gone from 

AFFORDS SAME CONVENIENCES |) one extreme to the other in their methods of 
AS CITY HOMES. dealing with the liquor traffic. Consequently 

yis.. Bath, Water Closets, Hot and Cold Water there is special interest throughout the country 
for tara, Garden and'iawa."™"™** Jin the present conditions in Maine. Next 
It’s a Great Fire Protection. es ae eae ae = te secant anton 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘D” and let our engineers of the legislature, there will be a special elec- 
figure out your needs. We also supply electric || tion to determine whether the amendment 
lighting plants for country homes and farms. prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 







Sizes 114% to 2 


SCHOOL 
SHOES aeaenies 


. TWIN S$ SANDA 
No other line of Shoes for , sdiaiatinaee ohne 4 L, 


Boys and Girls offers such a __ pew pattern, 1911. Duress $9.75 









































0 , * “ ble and dressy ............ 
LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. ee mgrg ay = nage a a of = a large variety of pleasing styles 
stitution, or en out. This amendmen : No. 66 
was adopted in 1884, when seventy thousand to select from as you will BOYS’ PAT. 
Electric Lights seven hundred and eighty-three votes were find in the Boston School ENT COLT 
fi cast in favor of it, and twenty-three thousand Shoe line. BLUCHER 
or Country Homes eight hundred and eleven against it. But W. ; Il deal “ot . 
There is no longer any reason why your home times have changed since then. A new gen- e 8u a eaters. law i oe 
is there any excuse for lighting Cwith smelling, §|€tation of voters has come on the scene, and Y pet handsome Shoe 
4 dirty, smoky, CF mF... in the cities and manufacturing towns the our Geaier can SatHahToe 





cheaper, by the 





large foreign element has complicated the sit- 
uation. Within the past dozen years there has 
been a steadily growing sentiment in favor of 
resubmitting the constitutional amendment to | 
the people. This matter of resubmission has | 
figured prominently in each campaign, and 

was a leading agency in the political overturn 

in Maine last fall. If prohibition is taken from | 
the constitution, the present laws on the sub- | 
ject will be wiped out and a system of local 

option devised, as in the other New England | 
States. If the new test of sentiment shows | 
that the Maine voters of 1911 agree with those | 


LOW-VOLTAGE—GAS ENGINE— dh 
DS STORAGE BATTERY— of 1884, however small the majority, the prob- 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEM. § lem of enforcement will assume bigger propor- | 


Will wear and 


get any style ar keep its shape. A snappy 
. design the boys like. It is extreme- 


& © asus 
fo r you at a oo dcsnasassssasss NS ly comfortable, neat and attractive. 


day’s notice. Sizes 1105% @O5O Sizes 810134 $4.75 


SELL FOR SELL FOR 














MISSES’ ALL PATENT 
LEATHER, 6 STRAP 
ROMAN SANDAL. 

A popular style, espe- 
cially at the seashore 
and in the country. 
Extremely pleasing 
with white or black 
stockings. Cool 
and comfortable. 

Price 


$1.75 
ane 






















BOSTON 
SCHOOL 
SHOES 






















4 Light by this system is so much cheaper than §| tions than ever. The legislature has repealed | Have been the New Eng- 
any other li used. rd to A! : , 
; have ull the lizht you need“ hedee veliny sor | the so-called Sturgis law, which gave a com- | 


land Quality Standard for 
Pig Twenty Years. ‘They are 
waceltes as good as they look. 


They are stronger, better made, and more correctly shaped than other shoes 
for children at much higher prices. Two generations have worn them. Buy 
them for your children, and you will be SATISFIED that your young folks are 
neatly, comfortably and economically shod. Ask your dealer for BOSTON 
SCHOOL SHOES. He has them, or can get them for you without delay. 


The Companion of March 2d Showed | 3 Different Styles. 
DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, Inc., BOSTON DISTRIBUTORS 







da. 
Stable, drivewa c | missi j , 
alight precedes} Lay a Ba button, and mission, appointed by the governor, the power | 


yanstall the Olds new size 1% horse-power gaso- to enforce the law where the local officers | 

cellar i i i , i 
battery and have light 1, —f*-; « failed in their duty. It has also wiped out | 
pone ve running or not. the liquor-agency system, which had been | 
aven * | 
' then put in the Olds Prameatie Wate: ee nouse, # | accused of many abuses. The various forces | 
us Same little engine connected with pamp, lined up on the two sides will wage an earnest | 

; your : * * * . 

Pneumatic tank, use your surplu: power to battle until the special election is held in Sep- 


8 
generate and store elee ; 
not so used, engine yi 2 ay 3 cream tember. | 





























Separator, vacuum cl was! 
grindstone, ete. nike: oan 


Look into this Olds lighting — uu - 
combination. It’s the greatest addition to F atid 
tie comfort and convenience in a century. 

Send for complete literature. 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 
65 Beverly Street, Boston. 
Main Office, 997 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan. 







































Camp Winnecook, 33. 
An ideal summer camp for boys in the Mai 
Woods on the shores of "peautiful Lake Winne- 
cook, Unity, Me. Unusually strong in every 

department. /ilustrated booklet. 
HERBERT L. RAND, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
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New New 
England England 
ade Quality 




















Unlined Shoe 72 Women ||| — 


Style, Durability and Absolute Comfort 


are afforded wearers of the Fitzezy Shoe. The leather is soft and pliable, 

yet firm enough to retain its shape. Soles aré so flexible that they. may 

be bent from end to end. ‘The heels are the best quality Waukezy 
rubber heels. Being unlined and seamless, the Fitzezy Shoe 

in all its styles is perfectly smooth inside—has no ridges 

to chafe nor wrinkles to irritate the foot. 

















The increasing demand for the Fitzezy Shoe from 
one season to another is proof positive of its popular- 
ity. Made in nineteen styles and sold by shoe dealers 
throughout New England. 


PRICES 


Fitzezy Boots retail from $2.50 to $3.00 
Fitzezy Oxfords ““ ‘‘ $2.00 to $2.50 














Buy a pair of Fitzezy Shoes to please us. You will afterward buy 
them to please yourself. If your dealer doesn’t sell the Fitzezy, 
write us for the name and address of a near-by dealer who does. 





Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


Every lady who sees this Advertisement is invited to write for a copy. 


DUNHAM BROTHERS CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
Proprietors and Distributors of the Fitzezy Shoe 


This Advertisement—for your 
== To the Shoe Trade. benefit as well as ours—is but 
part of our publicity campaign. Write for particulars as to further 
help we render dealers selling the FITZEZY SHOE. 
























































